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Coming  Attraction: 

A Golden  Anniversary  for  EPS  & EPJ  and  a 

Look  at  Their  Future 

by  BARBARA  R.  MUELLER,  Editor 

Impending  Change  Affecting  All  Members 

Please  Read! 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  49th  volume  of  The  Essay-Proof  Journal.  In  1993  we  begin  the 
50th  volume  with  a special  double  issue.  A golden  anniversary  is  a significant  milestone  in  the 
life  of  any  person,  relationship,  or  institution,  and  during  the  past  half  century  EPS  and  its  Jour- 
nal surely  have  become  philatelic  institutions.  In  fact,  they  have  substantially  achieved  the 
original  goal  of  placing  essays  and  proofs  into  their  proper  context  in  philatelic  study  and 
regard.  Although  there  is  always  more  to  learn  and  there  are  always  new  developments,  it  seems 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Society  as  presently  constituted  to  end  its  existence,  at  least  in  its 
present  form.  A stagnant  and  aging  membership  can’t  continue  to  fund  its  activities  any  longer. 

As  pointed  out  in  President  Robbins’  message  on  page  148,  the  officers  and  directors  have 
indeed  decided  that  such  a cessation  is  now  warranted.  Because  the  Society  operates  on  a fiscal 
year  basis,  its  officials  have  expressed  the  desire  to  close  down  as  of  July  1,  1993  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate collecting  dues  for  just  half  a calendar  year.  To  close  out  50  years  of  publication  of  the 
Journal  in  an  orderly  manner  and  maintain  the  volume  numbering,  four  quarterly  issues  will 
be  combined  into  two  larger  issues— 197/198  and  199/200. 

These  will  be  unusual  issues,  having  both  important  new  articles  as  well  as  retrospectives 
dealing  with  the  history  of  EPS  and  the  scope  of  its  Journal.  We  will  record  for  present-day  col- 
lectors the  names  of  all  our  officers  and  editors  along  with  some  previously  unpublished  photos 
of  the  old-timers,  paying  tribute  to  their  work.  In  addition,  we  will  have  a feature  on  the 
“intellectual  legacy”  of  the  Journal. 

That  is  the  subject  of  an  article  I have  written  at  the  request  of  Ken  Lawrence,  editor  of  The 
Philatelic  Communicator , for  his  first  quarter  ’93  issue.  At  the  time  he  asked  me  for  the  review, 
he  did  not  know  of  our  plans  to  bring  the  Journal  to  a close,  so  the  assignment  was  quite  seren- 
dipitous for  me.  It  forced  me  to  review  all  past  issues  and  analyze  their  contents.  The  results 
were  quite  eye-opening,  even  for  me,  editor  for  the  past  30  years,  so  with  Ken’s  permission  I 
intend  to  use  that  article  in  a larger  and  more  specific  form  as  an  appraisal  of  our  past. 

In  addition,  the  1993  issues  will  contain  an  informal  listing— not  an  index— of  the  major 
serializations  and  catalogs,  reprints,  biographies,  etc.  that  have  characterized  our  approach  to 
publishing.  It  is  my  hope  to  create  a cumulative  50-year  index  within  a couple  of  years  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Journal  that  will  be  of  use  to  both  philatelists  and  numismatists/syn- 
graphists.  We  do  have  10  and  25  year  indexes,  both  of  which  leave  much  to  be  desired.  With  con- 
temporary computer  technology  and  increased  knowledge  of  indexing,  we  should  be  able  to 
create  an  outstanding  annotated  index. 

However,  until  that  time,  we  would  like  to  leave  the  collectors  of  the  ’90s  an  insight  into  the 
magnificent  resource  that  the  Journal  is  so  they  may  use  it  efficiently  in  their  research.  Thus, 
the  informal  listing  of  the  major  features  will  give  year  dates  and  journal  numbers  in  which  they 
appeared  over  a given  span  of  time.  From  that  collectors  can  zero  in  on  the  specific  pages  and 
cross  references  through  the  use  of  philatelic  libraries.  An  example  of  the  sort  of  feature  to  be 
included  is  the  chronology  of  the  catalog  of  U.S.  postal  card  essays  and  proofs.  How  many 
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of  today’s  younger  collectors  realize  that  this  ran  over  a span  of  69  issues  beginning  with 
Vol.  1,  No.  1? 

And  there  are  many  more  such  hidden  treasures  in  50  years’  worth  of  Journals.  Our  aim 
in  closing  out  1993  is  to  recall  those  forgotten  treasures,  to  leave  a lasting  memento  for  philately, 
and  perhaps  to  rekindle  interest  in  a new  approach  to  the  organized  pursuit  of  essays  and  proofs 
as  a distinct  specialty. 

The  first  quarter  ’93  issue  will  continue  with  George  Brett’s  landmark  study/comparison  of 
the  production  and  sale  of  both  the  1893  Columbians  and  the  1992  souvenir  sheets  by  Italy,  Por- 
tugal, and  Spain  as  well  as  the  U.S.,  as  begun  in  this  issue.  Gene  Hessler  and  Fred  Grill  promise 
more  “notes  on  notes.”  And  rounding  out  each  of  the  enlarged  issues  will  be  the  “EPS/EPJ 
Retrospective”  commemorating  our  golden  anniversary. 

These  1993  issues  will  be  valuable  in  other  ways.  They  will  be  “limited  editions”  since  no 
new  members  are  being  accepted.  The  membership  rolls  are  now  closed.  At  mid-year  we  will  ask 
to  go  on  inactive  status  as  an  APS  affiliate.  We  plan  a promotional  seminar  on  essay-proof  col- 
lecting at  STaMpsHOW  93  at  Houston.  From  that  point  on,  my  personal  plans  revolve  around 
the  index,  but  I shall  always  be  open  to  associate  with  fellow  essay-proof  enthusiasts,  whatever 
form  that  association  might  take. 


President’s  Message 

S we  approach  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  The  Essay-Proof  Society,  it  is  gratifying  to 
look  back  and  see  what  a contribution  many  of  our  members  have  made  to  the  greater 

knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  our  hobby.  It  is  also  saddening  that  so  many  of  those  who 

contributed  so  much,  not  only  to  our  society  but  to  philately  as  a whole,  are  no  longer  with  us. 
A few  stalwarts  remain,  George  Brett,  Jack  Rosenthal,  Gene  Hessler  and  not  the  least,  our  Edi- 
tor, Barbara  Mueller,  whose  skill,  knowledge  and  dedication  have  enableld  us  to  continue  our 
existence  for  these  many  years. 

It  can  be  said  that  we  have  made  our  mark  in  American  philately,  not  only  in  the  U.S.  area, 
but  in  many  foreign  areas,  as  a review  of  the  almost  200  issues  of  our  Journal  will  show.  It  is 
a proud  record,  one  which  compares  favorably  with  the  most  prestigious  or  longer-lived  phila- 
telic organizations.  As  a late-comer  to  The  Essay-Proof  Society,  I cannot  take  any  praise  for  the 
great  work  done  by  my  predecessors  in  this  office.  I can  only  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for 
all  their  efforts  and  appreciation  for  their  acquaintance  and  in  many  cases  their  friendship  over 
the  past  half-century. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  end  1992  with  the  knowledge  that  the  coming  year  will  crown  our 
achievements  of  the  past  five  decades  of  serious  devotion  to  our  great  hobby,  philately,  even 
though  it  also  means  that  our  activity  as  an  organized  group  will  come  to  an  end.  Despite  this, 
let  us  try  to  keep  our  friendships  alive  and  seek  other  outlets  for  collecting  and  studying  essays 
and  proofs  — the  historical  and  artistic  background  of  stamps  and  paper  money. 


Louis  K.  Robbins 
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The  Development  of  the  U.S.  15c 
1869  Design  Types 

by  GEORGE  W.  BRETT 


HE  recent  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  use  the  old  dies  of 
our  subject  stamp  in  trying  to  repeat  on  souvenir  cards  the  types  of  the  original 
issue,  including  the  invert  error,  has  called  attention  to  one  of  the  more  interest- 
ing episodes  in  our  nation’s  philatelic  history.  To  understand  what  happened  back  in  1869 
requires  careful  consideration  of  the  preliminary  essays  to  the  issued  stamps,  and  even  the 
reprints  of  1875,  et  seq.  We  have  previously  discussed  the  1869  situation  generally  in  Brett, 
1989,  and  shall  expand  on  that  with  this  article.  A somewhat  shorter  discussion  was  made 
recently  in  Brett,  1992,  on  just  the  basis  of  the  World  Columbian  Stamp  Expo  souvenir 
card. 


The  series  of  1869  comprised  lc,  2c,  3c,  6c,  10c,  12c,  15c,  24c,  30c,  and  90c  stamps  with  the 
first  six  in  single  colors  and  the  four  high  denominations  in  two  colors.  The  single-color  stamps 
were  printed  from  plates  of  300  (20  horiz.  x 15  vert.),  the  bicolored  in  plates  of  100  (10x10).  The 
letting  of  the  contract  preceding  issuance,  and  then  determining  the  denominations  and  their 
makeup  took  considerable  time  before  all  the  decisions  were  finalized.  However,  we  shall  not  go 
into  these  matters  except  for  a bit  on  our  subject  stamp. 

The  specter  that  was  hanging  over  the  proceedings  at  this  period  was  that  of  re-use,  some- 
thing that  we  still  have  to  some  extent  today.  But  back  in  the  late  1860s  it  was  receiving  what 
one  might  call  overriding  attention,  and  as  most  collectors  should  know  we  wound  up  with  a 
grilled  1869  issue  in  addition  to  the  bicolors  of  the  higher  values.  En  route  to  this  final  result  one 
can  check  out  some  of  the  things  that  happened  on  the  way.  As  to  the  contract  negotiations, 
etc.,  we  suggest  reference  to  Schueren,  1969-71,  especially  the  first  installment.  Beyond  that  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  stamp  designs  and  parts  thereof.  For  that  we  suggest  reviewing  the 
myriad  essays  and  trial  prints  in  the  several  years  before  1869  using  the  current  essay  section  in 
Scott’s  U.S.  Specialized  Catalogue,  as  well  as  the  old  standby  of  Brazer,  1977  reprint,  as  revised 
by  Falk  Finkelburg. 

Consider  just  the  15c  that  we  are  writing  about.  While  there  were  complete  design  changes 
for  some  of  the  denominations,  such  was  not  the  case  for  the  15c,  although  there  was  a revision. 
The  basic  design  picked  for  the  stamp  was  the  John  Vanderlyn  painting  The  Landing  of 
Columbus  that  hangs  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  painted  in  1839  and  comprises  a piece  of  canvas  12  feet  high  by  18  feet  long.  The  U.S. 
Government  purchased  it  for  $10,000  in  1846  (Schriber,  Sr.,  1963,  pp.  8,  63,  66).  Schriber  says  that 
the  source  of  the  picture  for  the  stamp  was  actually  an  engraving  of  the  painting  by  Vistus  Balch. 

For  the  15c  stamp  further  action  was  performed  with  an  engraving  (frame  and  picture) 
which  had  small  numerals  of  value.  Brazer/Finkelburg  recorded  six  die  prints  of  this  in  different 
single  colors  (Brazer-F  118-Cc).  Then  a revised-numeral-die  state  (larger  numerals)  is  recorded 
having  a large  “15”  overprint  in  three  different  colors,  for  a total  of  1 1 combinations  of  this  over- 
print and  different  stamp  colors  ( Brazer-F  129E-a,  b,  c).  Then  we  had  four  different  safety  paper 
underprints  (Brazer-F  129E-f-9,  10,  11,  and  12).  Finally,  five  different  single-color  prints  of  this 
unified  die  are  listed  erroneously  as  trial  colors  in  the  U.S.  Specialized  Catalogue  (118TC).  All 
of  these  actually  are  simply  essay  prints  from  this  first  unified  die  and  a total  of  26  variations 
before  we  even  get  to  the  final  version  — the  splitting  of  the  design  into  two  parts,  making  a 
bicolored  issue,  and  that  grilled  to  boot. 
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Now  what  we  have  mentioned  is  for  only  this  one  denomination  and  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  anything  that  happened  earlier  of  more  trial  prints  for  different  denominations, 
etc.  Still,  we  say  that  these  trials  demonstrate  that  the  bicolor  production  that  finally  resulted 
was  an  intentional  security  feature.  However,  we  think  the  more  puzzling  thing  is  why  the 
government  went  from  this  seeming  security  overkill  of  many  trials  to  the  relatively  plain  1870 
series  that  followed?  Yes,  we  know  it  was  allegedly  because  the  public  complained  about  the 
designs,  but  that  doesn’t  answer  the  dropping  of  the  security  aspects  although  it  is  true  that  grill- 
ing continued  for  a short  time.  But  perhaps  this  is  only  our  muddled  way  of  looking  at  things 
120  years  later. 

We  now  come  to  tricky  parts  that  we’ve  only  touched  upon  so  far.  How  was  the  stamp 
engraving  developed  and  how  do  the  three  recorded  types  of  the  15c  fit  in?  The  earliest  state  of 
the  stamp  engraving,  in  our  opinion,  represented  by  known  prints  — and  with  which  Clarence 
Brazer  agrees  (Brazer,  1977  reprint,  p.  78)— was  the  single  die  that  we’ve  mentioned  bearing  the 
complete  design  but  with  small  numerals.  Brazer  lists  this  as  an  essay  with  the  designation 
118E-C.  The  designer  is  recorded  as  E.  Pitcher  with  the  picture  engraving  attributed  to  James 
Smillie,  the  frame  to  Douglas  S.  Ronaldson,  and  the  lettering  to  J.C.  Kenworthy,  all  of  the 
National  Bank  Note  Co.  (Schriber,  Sr.,  1963,  p.  8). 

This  engraving,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Post  Office  Department  on  a practical 
basis  and  it  was  revised  accordingly  to  bear  larger  numerals.  This  change  was  performed  on  the 
same  steel  die,  and  the  evidence  is  present  today  as  we  have  personally  examined  this  die.  What 
happened  next  is  where  trouble  begins,  as  the  decision  was  made  to  have  the  high  denomina- 
tions printed  in  two  colors,  including  the  15c. 

There  was  nothing  necessarily  wrong  with  printing  in  two  colors  because  the  engravings 
were  being  made  and  used  by  a competent  firm  but  it  was  clearly  more  expensive  than  single 
color  . . . mainly  because  back  then  it  required  doubling  the  press  run  and  having  the  problem 
of  register  between  the  two  runs.  Still,  it  was  done;  it  was  an  accomplishment,  something  to  brag 
about  as  this  was  not  a common  procedure  at  that  time.  However,  the  bank  note  company  was 
concerned  about  the  register  problem,  or  was  it  the  Post  Office  Department?  Why  do  we  raise 
this  point?  Well,  because  of  the  evidence. 

In  order  to  print  in  two  colors  the  design  had  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  with  separate 
plates  for  each  as  they  had  to  be  printed  separately.  There  was  no  other  way  readily  available 
then  like  a Giori-type  of  press.  Another  possible  alternative  of  making  interlocking  plates  of  100 
was  not  a feasible  possibility  in  our  view.  So  the  complete-design  die  had  to  be  divided.  This  was 
done  by  appropriately  altering  transer  roll  reliefs  and  then  laying  down  a separate  frame  die 
(Brazer-F  129E-d)  and  a separate  center  die  (Brazer/Finkelburg  do  not  list  this  die  separately, 
only  in  combination  with  a print  of  the  frame  with  one  exception  [Brazer-F  118E-Ca]). 

Now,  the  experience  of  the  printers  was  such  that  they  would  have  been  aware  of  the  distor- 
tion that  occurs  to  paper  under  even  the  modest  pressure  of  wet  line-engraved  intaglio  printing, 
particularly  in  running  something  through  twice.  So  we  suspect  that  this  caused  them  to  print 
the  centers  first,  the  frames  last,  as  there  would  be  less  distortion  with  the  smaller  center 
engraved  area  than  with  the  larger  frame  area.  Even  so,  the  register  of  the  frames  with  the 
centers  is  all  over  the  place  but  still  with  very  little  white  space  exposed  in  the  central  design 
area.  So  what  happened?  Well,  the  printers  did  something  that  we  would  say  today  was  unex- 
pected. Instead  of  fixing  up  the  new  separate  frame  die  to  do  what  they  had  in  mind  they  trans- 
ferred that  frame  design  as  it  was  to  a plate  and  then  added  vignetting  lines  individually  to  every 
subject  on  the  plate!  The  evidence  is  present  if  one  will  carefully  examine  several  different  copies 
of  the  so-called  Type  I stamp. 

Of  course,  it  probably  didn’t  happen  exactly  like  that.  What  more  likely  happened  was  they 
made  the  two  plates  needed  — one  frame  and  one  center— from  the  two  newly  made  separate 
dies,  and  then  after  making  some  prints  decided  (or  someone  representing  the  Post  Office 
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Department  decided)  that  they  didn’t  like  the  product  and  so  the  plates  were  altered.  Note  that 
we  said  plates  as  both  the  frame  and  the  center  plate  were  built  up  for  each  subject.  The  result 
was  to  provide  overlap  in  the  matching  of  the  two  prints  and  less  likelihood  of  white  space 
showing  from  misregister.  As  a consequence  no  die  at  that  Type  I time  matched  the  output  from 
the  plates.  So  that  is  the  situation  that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  ran  into  in  making 
up  the  two  souvenir  cards  that  they  released  in  1992  using  15c  1869  dies. 

This  1869  action  enables  a possible  replating  effort  should  anyone  care  to  tackle  the  project 
and  we  believe  someone  has  started  on  the  90c  where  a similar  scenario  developed  but  we  don’t 
know  what  progress  has  been  made. 

In  any  event,  the  Type  I frame  plate  was  prepared  and  an  appropriate  center  plate.  But  then 
it  is  evident  that  someone  was  still  not  satisfied  as  a second  frame  die  was  prepared  that  had  an 
inner  frame  added  and  vignetting  built  in,  plus  a “diamond”  at  the  top  inside  portion  of  the 
frame.  Thus  we  got  the  Type  II  frame  die  and  the  Type  II  stamps,  the  centers  remaining  the 
same.  And  this  was  to  finish  out  the  issue  of  the  15c  in  1869. 

Later  when  we  had  the  special  printings  (“reprints”)  of  ca.  1875  a new  frame  plate  of  100 
was  made  up  by  the  National  Bank  Note  Co.  (the  original  1869  printers)  and  they  picked  that 
first  Type  I frame  die  that  was  split  off  from  the  unified  die  (Brazer-F  129E-d)  and  used  it  as  it 
was  without  adding  the  vignetting  lines  that  had  been  added  to  the  original  plate.  Of  course, 
unless  there  was  someone  who  remembered,  or  some  smart  employee,  there  wasn’t  anyone  who 
realized  that  some  “crazy”  thing  like  adding  engraving  to  every  subject  on  a plate  was  done. 
Well,  would  you?  Certainly  not  today  but  adding  and  touching-up  was  done  a number  of  times 
to  plates  back  in  the  old  days  though  no  others  were  handled  quite  like  these  1869’s.  Actually 
for  the  reprint  special  printing  of  1875  the  bank  note  company  could  have  used  the  other  frame 
die  that  existed,  the  Type  II  (Brazer-F  119E-Aa),  and  then  we  would  have  a little  more  trouble 
today  in  differentiating  the  special  printing,  but  not  too  much  trouble,  of  course,  as  the  special 
printing  issue  was  not  grilled  like  the  original  1869  issue.  There  was  no  problem  with  the  center 
for  the  1875  reprints  as  one  of  the  old  center  plates  was  used. 

Anyway,  here  we  are  in  1992  with  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  nicely  reproducing 
for  our  enjoyment  the  15c  1869  types  on  a couple  of  souvenir  cards  but  not  realizing  that  they 
were  inadvertently  getting  into  these  unusual  actions  that  had  taken  place  over  a century  ago. 
They  were  also  handicapped  in  that  they  didn’t  get  all  the  original  dies  of  the  1869  issue  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  from  the  Post  Office  Department  in  1897.  What  they  got  was  the  unified  die, 
and  the  Type  II  frame  die.  These  they  numbered  as  P.O.  die  121  and  120,  respectively.  They  didn’t 
get  the  Type  I frame  die  nor  the  die  of  the  center,  both  of  which  had  originally  been  split  off  from 
the  unified  die,  P.O.  die  121. 

In  any  event,  when  it  came  time  in  1903  to  make  the  “Roosevelt”  albums  with  a sample  of 
all  the  preceding  stamp  issues,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a frame  die  simulating  Type  I and 
a center  die.  So  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  repeated  the  splitting  of  the  design  from 
P.O.  die  121  that  the  National  Bank  Note  Co.  had  performed  in  1869.  This  has  given  us  another 
die  to  distinguish,  using  for  comparison  prints  from  the  original  frame  die  of  1869  and  from  this 
1903  “Type  I”  frame  die.  The  1903  center  die  can  easily  be  told  from  the  original  center  die  by 
having  an  outline  around  the  center  which  didn’t  exist  on  the  original  center  die.  That  comes 
about  because  that  line  had  been  added  individually  to  every  subject  on  the  plates  in  1869  and 
it  was  not  on  the  original  die.  These  new  1903  dies  were  numbered  P.O.  die  341  (frame)  and  342 
(center).  They  were  used  not  only  for  the  1903  albums  but  for  the  1915  San  Francisco  prints  also, 
and  of  course  now  again  currently  for  one  of  the  1992  souvenir  cards. 

For  the  1992  souvenir  cards  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  has  been  good  enough 
to  tell  us  how  they  were  made  up.  For  example,  on  the  first  card  prepared  for  the  World  Colum- 
bian Stamp  Expo  (Figure  1)  they  informed  us  as  follows: 
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World  Columbian  Stamp  *E?(po 
Chicago,  Illinois 
1992 

“Clie  historic  Voyage ' 

1492  - 1992 

'Bureau  of  'Engraving  and  Printing 
'Washington,  T>.C. 


Fig.  1.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  World  Columbian  Stamp  Expo  souvenir  card. 


fig.  2.  The  left  stamp  print  on  the  WCSE  souvenir  card— simulating  Type  I of  the  15c  1869  but  representing 
Type  III  better.  (Left) 

fig.  3.  I he  right  stamp  print  on  the  WCSE  souvenir  card,  the  simulated  Type  II  invert,  using  a new  frame  die, 
and  P.O.  die  342  for  the  center.  (Right) 
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American  ‘Philatelic  Society 
Oakland,  California 
1992 

“‘The  ^Historic  Voyage" 

1492  ■ 1992 

1 Bureau  of  "Engraving  arid  ‘Printing 
Washington,  (D-C- 


Fig.  4.  The  BEP  American  Philatelic  Society  souvenir  card  of  1992.  The  block  of  four  was  made  from  P.O. 
die  121,  the  source  of  all  the  15c  dies  that  followed. 


Fig.  5.  The  lower  right  print  of  the  block  of  four  on  the  APS  souvenir  card. 
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“The  stamp  on  the  left  has  been  classified  as  a Type  I stamp  (Scott  United  States  Stamp 
Catalogue,  Specialized  1991)  which  was  issued  in  1869  [Figure  2],  The  one  on  the  right  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  inverted  version  of  a Type  II  stamp,  a very  rare  collectible  [Figure  3],  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  very  subtle.  The  Type  I may  be  distinguished  from  the  Type  II  by 
the  ‘single  line  which  crosses  the  top  of  the  picture  in  a straight  line.’  The  Type  I is  also  described 
as  the  ‘picture  unframed’  or  is  more  commonly  referred  to  as  the  one  ‘without  the  diamond.’  The 
first  stamp  was  created  using  P.O.  die  #341  for  the  frame  and  P.O.  die  #342  for  the  vignette.  The 
spectacular  invert  on  the  right  is  a combination  of  a recreated  die  for  the  Type  II  frame  and  P.O. 
die  #342  for  the  vignette.  Both  intaglio  impressions  have  been  die-stamped  onto  the  sou- 
venir card.” 

To  this  we  essentially  agree  except  why  didn’t  they  use  the  P.O.  die  #120  that  they  had  for 
the  Type  II  frame?  Evidently  it  was  overlooked  and  instead  they  made  a new  simulation  in  con- 
nection with  their  inverted  print. 

For  the  second  souvenir  card  (Figure  4)  the  BEP  reproduced  a block  of  four  of  the  15c  1869 
design  which  they  printed  in  black  only  and  which  they  described  as  follows: 

“The  stamps  featured  on  this  souvenir  card  are  believed  to  be  representative  of  a die  essay, 
Type  III  variety,  of  the  1869  ‘Landing  of  Columbus’  postage  stamps  .... 

“This  block  of  four  stamps  has  been  featured  in  a single  color  created  from  the  die-stamped 
impression  of  P.O.  die  #121  [Figure  5],  Unlike  the  Type  I and  II  which  were  printed  using  two 
separate  dies,  one  for  the  frame  and  one  for  the  vignette,  the  essay  on  this  souvenir  card  was 
created  from  a single  die  of  both  the  vignette  and  frame.  Interestingly,  the  die  number  for  this 
block  of  stamps  indicates  that  it  might  have  predated  both  the  Type  I and  II  varieties  and  that 
some  consideration  may  have  been  given  to  issuing  this  stamp  in  a single  color.  Type  III  is 
almost  identical  to  the  Type  I,  except  for  fringe  of  shading  lines  around  the  vignette.” 

Though  reproduced  as  a multiple  the  Bureau  is  correct  in  calling  the  reproduction  as  that 
of  a die  essay,  this  being  a form  that  Brazer,  et  al,  have  not  listed  correctly.  We  would  have  to 
disagree  in  designating  it  as  the  Type  III  variety,  however,  but  only  because  there  never  was  a 
real  specially  made  Type  III  die  or  die  essay.  For  example,  the  specimens  here  in  the  block  of 
four  form  do  not  show  the  Type  III  characteristics  which  in  part  constituted  a separate  frame 
from  the  center,  and  also  which  had  a center  with  an  added  outer  line.  Still,  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  would  not  have  known  these  details  and  they  are  certainly  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  had  a problem  with  correctly  handling  the  several  kinds  of  15c  1869  prints. 
Frankly,  that  has  included  almost  everyone. 

As  an  example  of  problem  listings,  the  current  Scott  U.S.  Catalogue  Specialized  in  their 
trial  color  proof  section,  p.  461  of  the  1993  edition,  has  a listing  of  single-color  full  design  15c 
1 869’s;  five  such,  in  fact,  using  designations  of  118TC,  and  the  colors  dull  dark  violet,  deep  blue, 
dull  red  brown,  black,  and  dark  blue  gray.  What  are  they  correctly?  Well,  they  are  all  die  essays, 
being  simply  different  colored  prints  of  Brazer’s  129E  without  overprint,  which  is  something 
that  Brazer  and  Finkelburg  didn’t  list.  Another  way  of  listing  would  be  Brazer’s  118E-C  but  as 
revised  with  large  numerals. 

Now,  as  we’ve  already  specified,  but  allow  us  to  repeat  it  again:  the  block  of  four  impres- 
sions on  the  BEP  APS  souvenir  card  shows  prints  made  by  using  P.O.  die  121  and  which  consti- 
tute a die  essay  ...  a print  type  that  actually  represents  none  of  the  issued  types  of  the  15c 
stamp.  Sure,  it  was  the  source  of  all  of  the  types  but  by  means  of  subsequent  daughter  dies  or 
combinations  thereof,  not  directly.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  it  presents  the  complete  (unified) 
engraving  of  the  whole  design  and  not  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parts  (frame  and  center)  used 
for  the  production  of  the  issued  stamps  and  the  special  printing  reprints.  Why  Brazer  didn't  list 
it  by  itself  is  puzzling  because,  as  we’ve  mentioned,  he  listed  it  with  overprints  as  129E,  and  then 
also  with  underprints  as  129E-f.  The  later  revision  by  Falk  Finkelburg  (1977-78)  also  does  not 
list  these  die  essays.  Both  apparently  considered  the  unified  die  prints  as  trial  colors,  not  as 
essays,  and  Schueren  and  the  Scott  Catalogue  have  followed  suit. 
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Falk  Finkelburg  does  make  some  comments  regarding  the  BEP  center  die  of  1903  for  both 
his  listing  of  119E-B  (Type  II)  and  129E-A  (Type  III).  We  quote  from  the  wording  under  119E-B 
(though  it  is  the  same  as  far  as  the  center  is  concerned  for  his  129E-A):  “A  new  die  was  made 
by  B.  E.  & P.  for  the  vignette  from  original  composite  die  129E-A.  The  space  between  new  blue 
border  line  and  vignette  is  wider  on  top  corner  curves  than  on  top  and  ends  and  there  is  no  line 
at  left  next  vignette.  The  lower  left  corner  of  vignette  is  rounded,  rather  than  sharp  cornered  as 
on  original  die.”  Now,  we  can  see  the  somewhat  wider  spacing  of  the  outer  “vignette”  line  at  the 
two  upper  corners  but  we  have  also  noted  the  same  on  stamps.  We  are  also  puzzled  about  his 
next  point,  viz.:  “.  . . there  is  no  line  at  left  next  vignette.”  And  his  final  point  that  “the  lower  left 
corner  of  vignette  is  rounded  rather  than  sharp  cornered  as  on  original  die”  doesn’t  seem  to 
check  out  and  we  mean  from  prints  from  P.O.  die  342  which  we  can  now  see  on  the  WCSE  sou- 
venir card.  Maybe  the  combination  of  the  three  points  would  be  meaningful  if  we  can  figure  out 
the  middle  one.  In  any  event,  we  mention  these  points  in  case  they  might  be  useful  to  someone 
else.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  no  center  die  possessed  an  outer  line  until  the  BEP 
put  one  on  their  P.O.  die  342  so  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  telling  center  die  prints  apart. 

Other  bicolored  1869  denominations  may  have  similar  problems  but  we’ve  only  tried  to 
analyze  the  15c.  Still,  the  design  of  the  30c  was  different  in  setup  and  should  not  have  similar 
complications,  but  the  24c  and  the  90c  still  have  similarities  to  the  15c.  Then  something  else  that 
has  always  puzzled  us— why  are  Scott  119-Ela  and  129E2  considered  essays?  They  are  complete 
as  is  and  correctly  represent  the  final  state  of  the  frames  as  on  the  issued  stamps  — so  are  they 
essays  just  because  they  only  represent  part  of  a two-color  stamp?  This  does  not  seem  right  to 
us.  Yes,  Brazer  also  listed  them  as  essays. 


Summary 

Well,  we  are  not  through  yet.  To  explain  further,  but  in  different  words,  the  same  frame  die 
was  used  in  making  both  the  Type  I and  the  Type  III  15c  stamps,  the  difference  being  that  addi- 
tionally for  the  Type  I stamps  every  subject  on  the  plate  was  altered  and  this  was  not  done  on 
the  Type  III  plate.  Here  it  is  interesting  that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  their  expla- 
nation on  the  back  of  the  block-of-four  souvenir  card  essentially  picked  this  up.  The  correct 
state  of  the  frame  die  involved  is  shown  on  Type  III  stamps,  whereas  Type  I is  not  represented 
by  a die  even  though  the  Type  I stamps  were  first.  Confusing?  Well,  no  more  than  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  actual  die  that  represented  the  centers  exactly  either,  none  of  them.  Only  until  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  made  die  342  in  1903  was  there  such  a die,  long  after  issuance 
of  the  stamps  had  ceased. 

Now  the  determination  and  conclusions  in  this  article  are  ours  alone  and  they  have  not 
been  worked  out  with  others— so  if  they  are  wrong  in  any  particular  we  are  the  source.  Still,  we 
have  wrestled  with  the  15c  problem  for  a number  of  years,  testing  the  possibilities,  and  this  is 
not  something  that  has  just  been  thrown  together.  This  writeup  was  triggered  at  this  time 
because  of  the  two  BEP  souvenir  cards  issued  in  1992  and  which  finally  enabled  us  to  see  what 
P.O.  dies  341  and  342  were  like. 
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Comments  on  the  Illustrations 

The  poor  reproductions  of  the  centers  in  our  photos  for  Figures  2,  3,  and  5 is  puzzling  but  that  is  the 
way  the  actual  prints  are  also.  An  idea  as  to  why  is  that  the  prints  were  made  by  die  stamping  and  somehow 
the  engravings  of  the  center  did  not  handle  this  method  of  printing  as  well  as  the  frame  engravings.  This  is 
an  opinion  expressed  by  BEP  personnel,  and  as  this  flaw  shows  up  in  both  the  blue  and  black  inks  used  for 
the  prints,  that  would  seem  to  eliminate  the  ink  as  the  problem.  On  our  part  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  center  engraving  was  possibly  shallower  than  the  frame  engraving  and  that  this  helps  account  for  the 
poor  reproduction  along  with  the  die  stamping. 


Literature  in  Review 

Outstanding  Postal  History  Book  Has  Essay/Proof  Value 

Sanitary  Fairs— A Philatelic  and  Historical  Study  of  Civil  War  Benevolences , by  Alvin  Robert  Kantor  & 
Marjorie  Sered  Kantor.  Hardbound,  304  pages  9x11,  16  color  plates,  over  400  photographs.  $75.00  from 
SF  Publishing,  A-Three  Services  Agency,  Ltd.,  3125  Commercial  Ave.,  Northbrook,  IL  60062. 

Long-time  EPS  members  “Bob”  and  Marjorie  Kantor  have  climaxed  their  intensive  study 
and  collecting  of  the  philatelic  memorabilia  of  Sanitary  Fairs  with  a magnificent  book  that 
covers  every  aspect  of  this  estoric  area.  And  “covers”  is  an  appropriate  word,  since  hundreds  of 
them  are  illustrated  in  this  deluxe  volume.  But  the  heavy  emphasis  on  the  postal  history  aspect 
should  not  make  essay/proof  enthusiasts  conclude  that  the  book  is  not  for  them. 

The  unusual  little  “stamps”  which  Scott  lists  as  WV1-WV15  include  the  beautiful  engraved 
productions  for  the  Great  Central  Fair  of  Philadelphia  which  were  printed  by  Butler  & Car- 
penter. Of  these  three  stamps,  proofs  exist  in  many  varieties,  including  the  posthumous  print- 
ings of  Ernest  Schernikow.  Writing  in  the  thorough  manner  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  the 
book,  the  Kantors  digress  into  an  11-page  useful  history  of  the  Schernikow  printings  that  con- 
tains information  applicable  to  all  other  such  prints. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  existence  of  a few  covers  with  corner  cards  of  the  U.S.  Sanitary 
Commission  that  bear  examples  of  the  Bowlsby  patent  essays  of  1865,  the  Kantors  have 
provided  an  explanation  of  these  famous  “coupon”  essays.  Finally,  for  essay/proof  people  with 
a penchant  for  essay-like  labels,  there  is  a chapter  on  “Cinderellas  and  Ephemera  of  the  Period.” 

Already  this  book  has  achieved  gold  medal  status  at  national  philatelic  literature  competi- 
tions as  well  as  a large  vermeil  with  felicitations  of  the  jury  from  Philitex  92,  the  international 
literature  exhibition  held  in  New  York,  thus  disproving  some  pre-publication  predictions  that 
this  would  be  just  a pretty  coffee  table  book.  Pretty  it  is,  with  its  appropriate  blue  and  gray  cloth 
cover  with  an  inset  contemporary  illustration,  decorative  endpapers,  and  professional  design. 
But  packed  with  solid  philatelic  and  postal  history  information  that  goes  far  beyond  the  seem- 
ingly limited  area  of  the  1860s  Sanitary  Fair  issues,  it  provides  reference  for  a wide  spectrum  of 
other  philatelic  specialties  of  the  period.  Rarely  can  one  say  that  the  last  word  has  been  printed 
on  any  given  subject,  but  in  this  case  that  conclusion  may  now  well  be  correct.  BRM 
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The  U.S.  1893  Columbians  and  the  1992 
Columbian  Souvenir  Sheets  — Their 
Production  and  Issuance 

by  GEORGE  W.  BRETT 

PART  I -THE  1893  COLUMBIANS 

UR  subject  is  a big  bite  to  take  and  as  we  start  this  article  we  know  not  how 
long  it  will  be,  how  interesting,  or  even  how  useful.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  will 

bring  together  a potpourri  of  records  that  we  have  accumulated  over  many 

years  as  well  as  providing  consideration  of  the  recent  souvenir  sheets  issued  by  the  United 
States,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  as  well  as  what  stamps 
were  exhibited  there  and  the  postal  arrangements,  but  these  will  not  be  touched  upon  as  the 
production  and  issuance  of  the  special  stamps  at  the  time  are  quite  enough  for  a book  in  them- 
selves. In  addition,  their  recent  re-issuance  in  a sense  has  made  them  more  affordable  to  many 
of  us.  So,  where  to  start?  Well,  at  the  beginning  of  course!  But  where  and  when  is  the  beginning? 
As  far  as  Christopher  Columbus  is  concerned,  his  life  and  his  voyages  to  what  eventually  was 
called  America,  the  standard  starting  point  is  Samuel  Eliot  Morison's  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea 
(Morison,  1983)  first  published  in  1942  in  two  editions  (one  of  one  volume  and  another  more 
detailed  of  two  volumes)  and  then  there  have  been  several  subsequent  one-volume  revisions  and 
editions  to  at  least  as  late  as  1991.  And  there  are  probably  more  to  come  in  the  future. 

Still,  our  story  concerns  the  stamps  of  1893  and  1992  with  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  being 
the  matter  of  the  year  dates.  The  first  sighting  of  land  of  the  Americas  by  the  fleet  of  Columbus 
was  during  the  night  of  Oct.  11-12,  1492*  specifically  given  as  2 A.M.  Oct.  12th  with  the  exact 
island  location  still  discussed  even  today;  e.g.,  see  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  November 
1986  (Judge,  1986;  Marden,  1986).  So  the  400th  anniversary  would  have  been  1892  but  arrange- 
ments at  Chicago  were  not  complete  then  for  the  planned  exposition  and  1893  was  the  actual 
year  during  which  the  exposition  was  held  and  the  year  of  issuance  of  the  special  series  of 
Columbian  stamps.  Yet  the  stamp  designs  correctly  carried  the  year  dates  of  1492  and  1892  and 
the  recent  re-issue  the  dates  of  1492  and  1992. 


Planning  for  Issuance 

In  the  Postmaster  General’s  Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1892  is  the  first  readily  avail- 
able report  of  the  plans  for  the  issuance  of  stamps  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Columbus  discov- 
ery. However,  our  earliest  dated  item  is  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1893  in  the  part  furnished  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (3rd  APG. 
1893,  p.  540-541).  This  is  a letter  from  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  to  the  Postmaster  General 
and  two  later  orders  of  the  Postmaster  General  as  follows: 


* This  date  is  that  of  the  concurrent  Julian  calendar.  By  the  Gregorian  calendar  by  which  we  live  today  in  this  country  the  anniversary  date 
would  be  13  days  later  or  Oct.  25,  1992  (Hoffman,  1987,  p.  740). 
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American  Bank  Note  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Washington,  September  22,  1892. 

Sir:  Relative  to  the  issue  of  a series  of  postage  stamps  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  herein  a proposition, 
somewhat  different  from  that  made  in  our  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  and  which  we  believe  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  accept. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  rightly  understood,  I deem  it  proper  to  briefly  state  here 
some  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  it  heretofore  had  between  our  company  and  the 
Department: 

Some  time  in  June  last  we  were  informed  by  the  Department  that  you  considered  it 
appropriate  and  desirable  to  issue,  during  the  exposition,  a series  of  stamps  commemorative  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  we  were  invited  to  offer  suggestions  in  connection  therewith,  and 
to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  Department  concerning  the  matter.  It  was  further  stated  that  the 
designs  of  the  proposed  stamps  ought  to  represent  some  of  the  conspicuous  events  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  that  as  the  delineation  of  these  events  would 
necessarily  involve  the  engraved  reproduction  of  paintings  or  other  pictures  somewhat  crowded 
with  figures,  it  would  be  of  doubtful  taste,  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  greatly  depreciate  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced,  to  limit  the  size  of  the  new  stamps  to  that  of  the  current  issue— an  opin- 
ion of  unquestionable  correctness;  and,  consequently,  after  conferences  between  the  officials  of 
the  Department  and  representatives  of  our  company,  together  with  the  presentation  and  critical 
examination  of  a number  of  sketches,  it  was  decided  that  stamps  about  twice  the  size  of  those 
now  in  use— that  is  to  say,  7/s  by  1 11  / 32  inches— would  be  appropriate. 

As  it  was  thought  that  upon  the  assumption  that  stamps  of  double  the  size  of  the  current 
stamps  should  not  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Department  pays  under  its  present  con- 
tract, a suggestion  was  informally  made  to  the  Department,  and  perhaps  discussed,  that  15  cents 
a thousand  would  be  a proper  charge;  but  as  the  production  of  the  proposed  stamps  involved  a 
large  increase  of  our  machinery  for  printing,  gumming,  and  pressing  the  stamps,  as  well  as  an 
enlargement  of  our  floor  space,  power,  appliances,  and  force  of  operatives,  involving  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contract  the  possession  of  a great  deal  of  idle  and  therefore,  in  a business  point 
of  view,  almost  worthless  material  — aggregating  a first  cost  of  at  least  $60,000— we  found  it  to  be 
inexpedient,  upon  a close  and  careful  examination,  to  attempt  the  work  at  a less  price  than  183/4 
cents  per  thousand,  and  we  made  you  a formal  proposition  upon  that  basis. 

To  this  proposition  you  objected,  and  thereupon  made  us  a verbal  offer  of  17  cents  a thou- 
sand, coupled  with  the  condition  that  at  least  3,000  million  stamps  of  the  several  denominations 
to  compose  the  new  series  should  be  ordered  during  the  calendar  year  1893,  and  that  our  contract 
for  furnishing  the  Department  with  postage  stamps,  in  accordance  with  a right  reserved  therein 
by  the  Postmaster-General,  should  be  extended  six  months  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  its 
termination. 

Pending  the  consideration  of  this  proposition  — our  answer  being  delayed  by  the  illness  of 
our  president  and  the  absence  of  other  officers  of  the  company— we  received  a telegram  from  you 
informing  us  that  you  had  decided  to  adopt  for  the  proposed  series  the  size  of  stamps  now  in  use, 
and  that  therefore  we  would  be  expected  to  go  on  and  make  the  designs  and  manufacture  the 
stamps  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  standing  contract. 

As  to  this  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  stamps  with  the  designs  desired  by  you  for 
the  new  series  can  not  be  made  artistically  effective  if  confined  to  the  size  of  those  now  used;  and 
we  believe  that  such  a series  would  fail  to  meet  with  public  favor,  and  would  be  almost  discredita- 
ble to  ourselves  and  to  the  Department.  So  great  is  our  objection  to  such  a course,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  great  is  our  desire  to  meet  the  real  wishes  of  the  Department  in  this  matter,  that  we 
are  willing  to  make  a considerabale  sacrifice  of  our  interests,  and  therefore  we  submit  this 
proposition: 

We  offer  to  furnish,  upon  the  orders  of  the  Department,  not  less  than  3,000  million  stamps, 
of  such  designs  and  styles  as  you  may  select,  the  engraved  space  of  the  designs  to  be  7/s  by 
1 "/32-inch,  with  such  additional  blank  space  as  may  be  necessary  for  perforation  and  border,  at 
the  price  verbally  proposed  by  you,  namely,  17  cents  a thousand,  under  the  conditions  generally 
governing  the  present  contract,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  existing  contract  shall  be 
extended  for  six  months  beyond  its  prescribed  duration,  as  authorized  by  one  of  its  stipulations. 
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This  proposition  contemplates  a change  in  the  size,  style,  and  price  only  of  stamps  in  general 
public  use,  leaving  the  newspaper  and  periodical,  special  delivery,  and  postage-due  stamps  to  be 
furnished  in  accordance  with  regular  contract  provisions. 

Awaiting  your  action  upon  this  proposition,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants. 

American  Bank  Note  Company, 

A.  D.  Shepard, 

Vice-President. 

Hon.  John  Wanamaker, 

Postmaster-General. 

Order  No.  135]  Office  of  the  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D C.,  September  23,  1892. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  decision  of  the  Department,  made  by  telegram  and  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1892,  to  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  by  which  directions  were  given  for  the 
manufacture  of  a series  of  postage  stamps  commemorative  of  the  discovery  of  America,  to  be  of 
the  size  of  the  current  issue,  and  to  be  supplied  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  contract,  be 
revoked,  and  that  the  proposition  of  said  company,  dated  September  22,  1892,  copy  of  which  is 
hereto  appended  and  made  part  hereof,  by  which  not  less  than  3,000  million  postage  stamps  of 
a new  series,  for  the  general  use  of  the  public,  are  to  be  furnished  during  the  year  1893,  each  stamp 
covering  an  engraved  space  of  7/s  by  1 11  / 32  inches,  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a thousand,  be 
accepted. 

Jno.  Wanamaker, 

Postmaster-General. 


Order  No.  148.]  Office  of  the  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D C.,  November  17,  1892. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  decision  of  this  Department,  made  by  Order  No.  135,  relative 
to  the  manufacture  and  issue  of  a series  of  postage  stamps  commemorative  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  be  modified  so  as  to  comprehend,  first,  the  extension  of  the  existing 
stamp  contract  with  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  in  accordance  with  one  of  its  provi- 
sions, for  three  months  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  its  expiration  instead  of  six  months,  as  specified 
in  the  proposition  of  the  said  company,  attached  to  and  forming  a part  of  said  order,  and  sec- 
ondly, under  another  provision  of  the  contract,  the  purchase  of  an  extra  quantity  of  postage 
stamps,  such  as  are  now  in  use,  equal  to  a supply  for  three  months,  to  be  hereafter  estimated,  and 
to  be  called  for  on  orders  given  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

Jno.  Wanamaker, 

Postmaster-General. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  noted.  First  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  letter  of  9/22/92  is 
given  with  a Washington,  D.C.  origin,  and  the  Postmaster  General’s  order  accepting  the  propo- 
sition made  is  datelined  the  next  day.  That  order  also  indicates  the  consideration  of  the  regular 
small  size  of  stamp  for  the  commemorative  series  and  in  the  record  is  one  essay  existing  with  two 
sketches  appropriate  to  that  size  (Figure  1).  Who  the  artist,  Lyman  H.  Bagg,  was  associated 
with  is  not  clear.  Brazer  apparently  was  satisfied  on  the  matter  and  on  the  piece  of  paper  on 
which  the  two  sketches  appear  is  the  inscription  “I  do  not  know  whether  these  designs  will  be 
of  any  use  to  you  or  not  — they  are  so  rough.  L.H.B.”  This  is  above  the  sketches  and  below:  “My 
idea  illustrated.”  This  item  was  lot  no.  1 in  the  recent  Christie's  Robson  Lowe  New  York  auction 
of  Sept.  10,  1992,  of  the  Jack  Rosenthal  collection.  (Christie’s,  1992,  pp.  10-11). 

The  second  PMG  order  of  November  17,  1892,  concerning  the  extension  of  the  regular 
stamp  contract  and  the  buildup  of  a supply  of  stamps  at  the  ending  of  the  contract  was  to 
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become  an  important  proviso  because  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  did  not  obtain  the  next  con- 
tract, which  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

In  the  meantime,  back  in  1892,  quite  a bit  of  action  had  to  take  place,  culminating  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  official  first  sheet  of  any  denomination,  the  2c,  per  a written  inscription  on  an  imper- 
forate sheet  on  display  today  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  inscription  in  black  ink  reads: 

“First  Sheet  of  Columbian  Postage 
Stamps  printed  at  12  O’clock,  M,  November  5,  1892 

IN  PRESENCE  OF 

(s)  A.D.  Hazen  (s)  J.  MacDonough 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster  President  American  Bank  Note 
General  Company” 

The  plate  number  on  the  sheet  is  “A  1”  and  it  is  of  200  subjects,  10  across  by  20  high.  As 
we  have  mentioned,  this  sheet  is  imperforate,  and  we  would  assume  ungummed.  Inasmuch  as 
wet  printing  was  the  order  of  the  day,  the  signing  of  the  sheet  must  have  been  delayed  until  the 
paper  was  reasonably  dry  so  there  are  the  questions  of  how  this  would  have  been  handled  and 
also  whether  the  printing  was  done  on  a hand  press  or  a production  press  with  multiple  plates. 
Specials  like  this  have  to  be  contrived,  even  today,  so  there  is  nothing  unsual  about  this.  The 
Columbian  issue  was  a novel  thing  and  rightfully  publicized,  though  the  wonder  is  that  100 
years  later  we  can  still  view  this  sheet. 

However,  the  real  wonder  is  that,  considering  the  late  Sept.  23,  1892,  approval,  15  designs 
were  developed  all  of  which  were  approved,  engraved,  and  printed,  with  shipments  of  over  a 
hundred  million  stamps  made  by  the  end  of  December  1892  — in  time  for  sales  at  a number  of 
post  offices  on  Jan.  1 and  2,  1893.  Of  course,  there  had  to  be  a lot  of  coordination  and  anticipa- 
tory work  to  have  brought  this  off.  We  can  only  make  an  educated  guess  at  the  number  and  size 
of  the  presses,  but  it  can  be  determined  by  the  plate  assignments  that  several  press  models  were 
appropriate.  So  before  getting  into  that,  we  should  set  up  the  series  as  well  as  we  can  and  we  also 
should  quote  first  from  the  Postmaster  General’s  fiscal  year  1892  report,  pp.  18-19,  dated  Nov. 
20,  1892: 


COLUMBIAN  SERIES  OF  ADHESIVE  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

During  the  past  summer  the  determination  was  reached  by  the  Department  to  issue,  during 
the  progress  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  a special  series  of  adhesive  postage  stamps 
of  such  a character  as  would  help  to  signalize  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  This  course  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  other  great  postal 
administrations  on  occasions  of  national  rejoicing,  and  it  was  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a dis- 
play at  the  Exposition  of  such  articles  as  would  illustrate  the  history,  progress,  and  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  which  Congress  by  statute  has  directed  to  be  made 
as  a part  of  a general  governmental  exhibit.  The  same  idea  had  been  carried  out  in  a limited  way 
during  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  by  the  issue,  concurrently  with  that 
event,  of  a special  design  of  stamped  envelopes  appropriate  to  the  celebration.  The  measure  was 
not  only  calculated  to  prove  a popular  one,  but  to  be  the  means,  through  the  sale  of  the  stamps 
to  the  collectors,  and  by  specially  stimulating  the  use  of  stamps  by  the  public,  of  adding  largely 
to  the  revenue  of  the  Department. 

The  collecting  of  stamps  is  deserving  of  encouragement,  for  it  tends  to  the  cultivation  of 
artistic  tastes  and  the  study  of  history  and  geography,  especially  upon  the  part  of  the  young,  by 
the  examination  and  comparison  of  stamps  of  different  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  a more 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  postal  systems.  The  new  stamps  will  be  purchased  in  large  quantities 
simply  for  the  use  of  collections,  without  ever  being  presented  in  payment  of  postage;  and  the 
stamps  sold  in  this  way  will,  of  course,  prove  a clear  gain  to  the  Department. 

The  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  Exposition  from  the  issue  of  such  a series  of  stamps  by  constantly 
drawing  to  it  public  attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  too  patent  to  need  elaboration. 
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The  necessary  arrangements  for  manufacturing  the  new  stamps  were  made  with  the  present 
contractors  for  furnishing  all  the  other  stamps  in  use.  The  work  was  begun  late  in  September  last, 
and  it  has  progressed  with  such  rapidity  that  a supply  of  upwards  of  100,000,000  of  the  leading 
denominations  has  already  been  accumulated.  It  is  expected  that  the  full  series  will  be  completed 
in  time  to  place  the  stamps  on  sale  on  Monday  the  2d  January,  the  period  fixed  for  their  issue 
being  the  whole  of  the  calendar  year  1893,  and  the  estimated  quantity  to  be  required  during  that 
time  being  3,000,000,000.  The  new  stamps  are,  however,  not  intended  to  displace  the  current  series 
of  stamps,  but  will  be  in  addition  thereto:  so  that  anyone  needing  postage  stamps  will  be  able  to 
procure  either  or  both  kinds,  as  he  may  prefer. 


Fig.  1.  Essays  for  proposed  ordinary  size  Columbian  issue. 


The  principal  feature  of  the  Columbian  stamps,  with  two  exceptions,  is  the  delineation  of 
some  scene  in  the  life  of  Columbus  associated  with  the  discovery  of  America,  one  of  the  excep- 
tions being  a stamp  bearing  a profile  portrait  of  Columbus  similar  to  that  on  the  souvenir  50-cent 
coin  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  other  a stamp  bearing  portraits  of  Queen 
Isabella  and  Columbus  in  three-quarters  face.  There  is  a general  resemblance  in  the  two  portraits 
of  Columbus,  both  being  taken  from  the  same  original  picture.  To  properly  illustrate  the  subjects 
selected  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a larger  size  than  that  in  present  use,  the  new  stamp 
being  of  the  same  height  and  of  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  regular  stamp,  the  engraved  space 
measuring  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  by  1 u/32  inches. 

The  denominations  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  present  series,  except  that  the  50-cent  stamp 
is  substituted  for  the  90-cent,  and  additions  are  made  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 dollars,  such  high 
denominations  having  been  heretofore  called  for  by  some  of  the  principal  post-offices.  The  sub- 
jects on  some  of  the  stamps  — 1-cent,  2-cent,  5-cent,  6-cent,  50-cent  and  2-dollar  stamps— are 
copied  from  the  works  of  American  artists. 

Before  leaving  the  initial  actions,  we  can  gain  more  insight  regarding  the  Department’s 
thinking  from  the  following  quotation  out  of  the  Postmaster  General’s  annual  report  for  FY 
1892;  he  says  things  a bit  differently  than  his  Third  Assistant;  for  example: 

In  addition,  the  “mania,”  as  it  is  called,  for  collecting  postage  stamps,  as  specimens,  is 
universal  throughout  the  world.  It  affects  every  class  and  condition  of  people,  and  is  not  confined 
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by  age  or  sex.  It  is  shared,  perhaps,  by  millions  of  people,  from  the  school  boy  and  girl  to  the 
monarch  and  the  millionaire,  and  the  value  of  stamps  in  private  collections  which  will  never  be 
drawn  upon  to  pay  postage  may  safely  be  placed  at  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  beauty  and 
unique  character  of  the  new  Columbian  stamps  will  cause  their  sale  in  large  quantities,  simply 
for  use  in  collections;  and  not  only  will  they  be  purchased  in  single  or  partial  sets  by  collectors, 
but  in  view  of  the  limited  time  in  which  they  will  be  issued,  they  will  be  accumulated  in  great 
quantities  by  dealers  and  others  to  meet  future  demands. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  stamps,  though  not  designed  primarily  for  that  object,  will 
prove  to  be  a revenue  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public  service.  The  net  profit  to 
be  derived  from  their  issue,  that  is  the  extra  amount  beyond  the  ordinary  revenue  that  would  have 
resulted  from  the  sale  and  use  only  of  ordinary  stamps,  may  be  fairly  placed  at  $2,500,000. 

Then,  in  addition,  in  Appendix  L of  the  same  1892  FY  report  we  find  the  following: 

The  following  statement,  reference  to  which  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  is  presented  to  show  the  particulars  of  the  arrangement  entered  into  by  the 
Department  for  the  issue  of  the  new  series  of  postage  stamps  intended  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus. 

The  contract  now  in  force  for  furnishing  the  current  series  of  adhesive  postage  stamps  is 
with  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  of  New  York,  and  was  entered  into  nearly  three  years 
ago;  and  as  this  contract  does  not  expire  until  the  31st  of  December,  1893,  and  specifically  calls 
for  ordinary  stamps  of  entirely  different  sizes  and  designs  from  those  contemplated  as  proper  for 
the  new  series,  its  provisions  could  not  be  availed  of  by  the  Department  to  carry  out  its 
intentions. 

The  Department,  moreover,  had  no  right  to  call  for  proposals  for  procuring  the  proposed 
stamps  under  a new  contract,  since  to  have  the  work  done  by  other  parties  would  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  contractors  which  obligated  the  Department  to  procure  from  them  all  the  stamps 
that  should  be  needed  during  the  contract  term.  Besides,  as  work  of  this  character  involved  much 
machinery  not  in  general  use,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  other  parties  would  go  to  the 
expense  of  a special  equipment  in  view  of  the  limited  quantity  of  stamps  to  be  issued,  and  of  the 
duration  of  time  in  which  they  were  to  be  furnished. 

The  number  of  new  stamps  to  be  required,  as  stated  in  the  report,  was  estimated  at 
3,000,000,000,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  contractors  for  supplying  the  stamps 
under  a special  arrangement.  It  was  at  first  thought  by  the  Department  that,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
stamps  were  to  be  about  double  the  size  of  the  present  stamps,  a fair  compensation  would  be 
about  double  the  present  contract  price,  or,  say  15  cents  a thousand.  Upon  a full  consideration 
of  the  subject,  however,  this  price  was  objected  to  by  the  contractors  as  not  affording  a remunera- 
tion proportioned  to  the  increased  labor  and  cost  of  the  work.  It  was  contended  by  them  that  the 
making  of  the  new  stamps  involved  a large  increase  of  their  machinery  for  printing,  gumming, 
and  pressing  the  stamps,  as  well  as  a great  enlargement  of  their  floor  space,  power,  appliances, 
and  force  of  operatives;  and  that,  when  the  work  was  at  an  end,  they  would  be  left  in  possession 
of  a great  deal  of  special  material  and  equipment,  which,  from  a business  point  of  view,  would 
be  worthless.  They  urged  for  example,  that  it  would  double  the  number  of  machines  used  in 
printing  the  stamps,  they  being  now  printed  in  sheets  of  400,  while  the  new  stamps  would  contain 
only  200  impressions  to  the  sheet. 

A special  point  was  made  that  the  requirement  to  double  their  capacity  came  during  the  last 
year  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  extra  facilities  to  be  provided  would  be  unnecessary  to  meet  the 
demands  for  the  ordinary  stamps,  in  the  event  they  should  be  successful  in  the  competition  for 
the  next  contract.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  was  the  submission  of  a proposition  to  furnish 
the  desired  Columbian  stamps,  3,000,000,000  in  number,  at  183/4  cents  per  thousand,  upon  the 
condition  that  the  present  contract  should  be  extended  for  a period  of  six  months  beyond  the 
time  fixed  for  its  expiration.  The  price  named  was  adjudged  to  be  somewhat  extravagant;  and 
upon  carefully  considering  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  it  was  decided  to  offer  17  cents  per  thou- 
sand for  the  stamps  with  the  desired  extension  of  the  contract.  After  much  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors,  and  as  the  result  of  several  personal  conferences  with  them  during  the  past 
summer,  they  accepted  this  offer. 
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The  necessary  orders  were  accordingly  made  to  carry  the  arrangement  into  effect,  the  six 
months’  extension  being  covered  by  one  clause  of  the  contract  giving  the  right  of  extension  direct 
for  three  months,  and  under  another  clause  giving  the  Department  the  right  to  call  at  any  time 
during  the  contract  term  for  an  extra  quantity  of  stamps,  not  to  exceed  a supply  for  three  months. 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  price  paid,  under  the  regular  contract,  for  the  special  delivery,  and  news- 
paper and  periodical  stamps,  which  correspond  closely  in  size  with  the  proposed  Columbian 
stamps,  is  18  cents  per  thousand,  or  1 cent  per  thousand  more  than  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the 
new  stamps. 

The  course  followed  by  the  Department  in  this  matter  is  the  same  that  has  been  pursued  in 
all  cases  heretofore  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  new  kinds  or  sizes  of  postage 
stamps  or  stamped  envelopes  differing  from  those  covered  specifically  by  contracts  in  force,  a 
course,  indeed,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  one  practicable  in  such  a contingency. 


Beginning  with  15  denominations  on  Jan.  2,  1893,  of  lc,  2c,  3c,  4c,  5c,  6c,  10c,  15c,  30c,  50c, 
$1,  $2,  $3,  $4,  and  $5,  a 16th  of  8c  was  added  March  1,  1893.** 


Resume  of  the  Stamps 

Now  taking  the  stamps  in  turn  we  give  a short  resume  of  each  based  on  a synthesis  of  pub- 
lished reports.  We  shall  not,  however,  tackle  how  each  design  was  developed— as  one  can  recon- 
struct things  today  based  on  existing  material  — but  would  refer  anyone  to  the  recent  auction 
catalog  of  the  Jack  Rosenthal  collection  as  offered  by  Christies  (1992).  Also  consider  the  listings 
in  Brazer,  1977  reprint,  and  the  essay  and  proof  listings  in  the  current  Scott  Specialized  Cata- 
logue of  United  States  Stamps. 

In  reporting  the  basic  data  on  each  denomination  there  are  a number  of  generalities  to 
apply  which  we  should  explain  at  the  start.  All  plates  were  flat  plates  and  of  100  subjects  (10x10) 
for  all  the  denominations  except  the  lc  and  2c.  All  of  the  lc  plates  were  of  200  subjects  (10 
horizontal  x 20  vertical),  while  some  of  the  2c  were  of  200  subjects  (10x20)  and  some  were  of 
100  subjects  (10x10).  It  took  quite  a few  years,  according  to  the  literature,  before  the  record  cor- 
rectly showed  this  division  of  the  plates.  Except  for  the  3c  (two  pairs  of  plates)  and  6c  (single 
plate  of  100  subjects),  plus  the  high  values  from  15c  on  up  for  which  single  plates  were  used,  all 
plate  assignments  were  in  groups  of  five  to  load  the  presses  that  were  used  in  the  printing.  The 
paper  used  in  printing  was  the  concurrent  so-called  “soft  paper”  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Co.  of  wove  texture  and  of  cellulose  fiber  content.  When  it  comes  to  stamp  color,  we  give  the 
name  applied  officially  at  the  time  of  issuance.  Perforation  was  a rotary  multiple-line  of  12 
gauge. 


lc  Antwerp  blue.  Central  scene  inscribed  “Columbus  in  Sight  of  Land.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  by  Wm.  H.  Powell,  1823-1879.  The  pres- 
ent location  of  the  painting  was  not  determined.  To  the  left  of  the  central  picture  is  an  Indian  woman  with  a child  and  to  the  right  an 
Indian  chief  with  feather  headdress,  both  main  side  figures  being  in  a seated  position. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Picture— Alfred  Jones 
Side  figures— Charles  Skinner. 

Frame,  lettering,  and  numerals— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson 
ABNCo.  Die  C-261;  P.O.  Die  239 
Plates:  J46-J50  MM149-MM153 

K51-K55  00159-00163 

P65-P69  W194-W198 

Total  of  30  plates,  all  of  200  subjects. 


**  In  reviewing  several  sources  we  have  found  dates  of  alleged  issuance  of  the  8c  of  March  1,  2,  and  3.  Here  we  have  simply  picked  the  one 
found  the  most  frequently,  of  the  three  days  ranging  from  a Wednesday  to  Friday. 
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2c  purple  maroon.  Inscribed  “Landing  of  Columbus.”  Source:  an  engraving  by  Vistus  Balch  of  the  painting  by  John  Vanderlyn,  1775-1852, 
which  hangs  in  the  rotunda  of  the  National  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major 

Engravers:  Picture -Alfred  Jones  and  Chas.  Skinner 

Frame,  lettering,  and  numerals— Donald  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-262;  P.O.  Die  240 


Plates:  A1-A5  (200) 
C11-C15  (200) 
E21-E25  (200) 
F26-F30  (100) 
G31-G35  (100) 
H36-H40  (100) 
141— 145  (100) 
060-064  (100) 
Q70-Q74  (100) 
T78-T82  (200) 
U83-U87  (100) 
V88-V92  (200) 
X94-X98  (100) 
EE109-EE113  (200) 


FF114— FF118  (200) 
GG119-GG123  (100) 
HH124-HH128  (200) 
JJ134— JJ138  (200) 
KK139-KK143  (200) 
LL144-LL148  (200) 
NN154-NN158  (200) 
PP164-PP168  (200) 
QQ169-QQ173  (200) 
RR174-RR178  (200) 
SS179-SS183  (200) 
TT184-TT188  (200) 
UU189-UU193  (200) 


Total  of  135  plates— 45  of  100  subjects;  90  of  200  subjects. 


3c  medium  green.  Inscribed  “Flag  Ship  of  Columbus.”  Source:  credited  to  an  old  Spanish  engraving;  not  otherwise  established. 
Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major 
Engravers:  Picture— Robert  Savage. 

Frame  and  lettering— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

“Postage  Three  Cents,”  lettering  on  ribbon  and  numerals— George  H.  Seymour. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-263;  P.O.  Die  241 
Plates:  L56,  L57 
R75,  R76 


4c  ultramarine  blue.  Inscribed  “Fleet  of  Columbus.”  Source:  possibly  an  old  Spanish  engraving  or  an  illustration  in  an  1892  book  by  John  M. 
Dickey,  “Christopher  Columbus  and  his  Monument  Columbia”  (Rochlin,  1952). 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major 
Engravers:  Picture— Charles  Skinner. 

Frame  and  lettering— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

“Postage  Four  Cents,”  lettering  on  ribbon,  and  numerals— George  H.  Seymour. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-264;  P.O.  Die  242. 

Plates:  D16-D20. 


5c  chocolate  brown.  Inscribed  “Columbus  Soliciting  Aid  of  Isabella.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  “Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella”  executed  in  1884  by  Vaczlar  von  Brozik,  and  on  exhibition  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Manoir  Richelieu,  Murray  Bay,  Canada. 
Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major 
Engravers:  Picture— Charles  Skinner. 

Border,  lettering  and  numerals— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-265;  P.O.  Die  243. 

Plates:  B6-B10. 


6c  royal  purple.  Inscribed  “Columbus  Welcomed  at  Barcelona.”  Source:  a photo  of  a scene  from  one  of  the  bronze  doors  at  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  building,  Washington,  D.C.  Specifically  the  scene  is  from  the  second  panel  from  the  top  on  the  right  side 
of  the  pair  of  doors.  The  doors  were  designed  and  modeled  by  Randolph  Rogers  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  cast  in  Munich,  Germany  by  Ferdi- 
nand von  Miller  at  the  Royal  Bavarian  Foundry  in  1861. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Picture— Robert  Savage. 

Frame  and  lettering— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

“Postage  Six  Cents,”  lettering  on  ribbon  and  numerals— George  H.  Seymour. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-266;  P.O.  Die  244. 

Plate:  Z104. 

8c  magenta  red.  Inscribed  “Columbus  Restored  to  Favor.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  by  Francisco  Jover  (1830-1890)  reported  as  located 
at  the  Museo  Provincial  de  Bellas  Artes,  Valladolid,  Spain. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Picture -Charles  Skinner. 

Frame,  lettering  and  numerals -Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-302;  P.O.  Die  245. 

Plates:  II129-II133. 
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10c  Vandyke  brown.  Inscribed  “Columbus  Presenting  Natives.”  Source:  a photo  of  the  painting  “Return  of  Columbus  and  Reception  at  Court,” 
by  Luigi  Gregori  (1819-1896).  The  painting  is  located  in  the  Administration  building  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major 
Engravers:  Picture -Robert  Savage. 

Frame,  lettering,  and  numerals— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-267;  P.O.  Die  246. 

Plates:  Y99-Y103. 

15c  dark  green.  Inscribed  “Columbus  Announcing  His  Discovery.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  by  Ricardo  Balaca  y Cancio.  It  was  located 
in  la  Bibliotica  do  Seville,  Seville,  Spain,  but  present  location  unknown. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major 
Engravers:  Picture— Charles  Skinner. 

Frame,  lettering,  and  numerals— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-268;  P.O.  Die  247. 

Plate:  M58. 

30c  Sienna  brown.  Inscribed  “Columbus  at  La  Rabida.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  by  Felipe  Maso  owned  by  the  Provincial  Company, 
Huelva,  Spain. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Picture— Alfred  Jones. 

Frame  and  Lettering:  Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

“Postage  Thirty  Cents,”  lettering  on  ribbon,  and  numerals— George  H.  Seymour. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-269;  P.O.  Die  248. 

Plate:  N59. 

50c  slate  blue.  Inscribed  “Recall  of  Columbus.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  by  Augustus  G.  Heaton  (1833-1920),  located  in  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major 
Engravers:  Picture— Charles  Skinner 

Frame,  lettering,  and  numerals— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-270;  P.O.  Die  249. 

Plate:  S77. 

51  rose  salmon.  Inscribed  “Isabella  Pledging  Her  Jewels.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  by  Munoz  Degrain  (1843-1924),  located  in  the  Senate 

Chamber,  Hall  of  Legislature,  Madrid,  Spain. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Picture— Robert  Savage. 

Frame  and  lettering— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

“Postage  One  Dollar,”  lettering  on  ribbon,  and  numerals— George  H.  Seymour. 

ABNCo.  Die  271;  P.O.  Die  250. 

Plate:  W93. 

52  mineral  red.  Inscribed  “Columbus  in  Chains.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  by  Emanuel  Luetze  (1816-1868).  The  painting  is  apparently 

somewhere  in  the  U.S.  but  just  where  is  not  known. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Picture— Charles  Skinner. 

Frame,  lettering,  and  numerals— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-272;  P.O.  Die  251. 

Plate:  AA105. 

53  light  yellow  green.  Inscribed  “Columbus  Describing  Third  Voyage.”  Source:  a photo  of  a painting  by  Francisco  Jover.  The  painting  is  report- 

edly in  a museum  in  Valladolid,  Spain. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Picture— Robert  Savage. 

Frame,  lettering,  and  numerals— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-273;  P.O.  Die  252. 

Plate:  BB106. 

54  carmine.  Inscribed  “Isabella”  and  “Columbus.”  The  Isabella  source  is  probably  a photo  of  a painting  by  Bartolome  Bermejo.  The  Columbus 

source  is  a photo  of  a painting  by  Lorenzo  Lotto;  location  unknown. 

Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Portraits— Alfred  Jones. 

Frame,  lettering,  and  numerals— George  H.  Seymour. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-274;  P.O.  Die  253. 

Plate:  CC107. 
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S5  black.  Inscribed  “Columbus.”  Source:  a cast  from  the  50c  silver  piece  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Mint,  Philadelphia.  The  coin  was  engraved  by 
Charles  E.  Barber.  He  used  as  a model  a sculpture  by  Olin  L.  Warner,  who  in  turn  used  a medal  made  in  Madrid,  Spain  as  his  model. 
Designer:  Alfred  S.  Major. 

Engravers:  Portrait— Alfred  Jones. 

Side  figures— Charles  Skinner. 

Border,  lettering,  and  numerals— Douglas  S.  Ronaldson. 

ABNCo.  Die  C-275;  P.O.  Die  254. 

Plate:  DD108. 


As  a summary  we  use  the  information  supplied  at  the  time  in  the  report  of  the  Third  Assis- 
tant Postmaster  General  for  the  fiscal  year  1892,  p.  20: 

The  original  model  of  these  stamps  was  devised  by  this  office,  and  the  work  throughout, 
from  the  approval  of  the  finished  designs  to  the  preparation  of  the  engravings,  the  selection  of 
colors,  and  the  printing  of  the  stamps,  has  been  given  close  personal  supervision.  It  is  gratifying 
to  add  that  the  work  is  all  finely  executed,  and  that  the  stamps  are  unquestionably  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come  under  the  observation  of  the  Department. 

The  illustrations  on  the  stamps  were  selected  after  a careful  and  exhaustive  examination  of 
a great  number  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  that  had  been  specially  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  appropriateness  of  these  selections  — undoubtedly  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made,  both  on  account  of  their  artistic  merit  and  their  historical  accuracy— has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  judgment  of  several  competent  authorities  to  whom  they  were  submitted  for  inspection. 

In  connection  with  the  selection  of  these  subjects,  special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Hon. 

E.O.  Leech,  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  a plaster  cast  of  the  head  of  Columbus,  used  on  the  sou- 
venir coin;  also  to  Hon.  W.E.  Curtis,  in  charge  of  the  Latin-American  department  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  who  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  his  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  engravings  and  other  pictures  which  had  been  gathered  for  his  own  official  use. 


This  statement  gives  an  idea  of  how  things  were  developed  but  today  specific  attributions 
of  sources  and  the  present  location  of  several  items  are  in  doubt.  We  do  not  claim  any  special 
expertise  on  the  matter  and  our  listings  can  only  be  considered  as  a personal  selection  of  attri- 
butions. For  more  details  it  is  suggested  that  several  presentations  be  considered,  including  the 
following:  The  original  announcement  of  picture  sources  on  pp.  19-20  of  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General’s  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1892.  This  is  repeated  in  the  more  recent  publica- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  United  States  Postage  Stamps , 1978-1984,  p.  23.  Efforts  by  phila- 
telic sources  may  be  summarized  by  reference  to  O’Brien,  1984,  supplemented  by  Brookman, 
1967,  and  Schriber,  Sr.,  1963. 

We  have  not  included  in  this  article  the  orange  special  delivery  stamp  which  was  issued  as 
a result  of  the  Columbians  as  a temporary  color  change  from  the  prior,  possible  confusing,  blue 
special  delivery  with  the  lc  Columbian,  etc.  There  also  was  issued  a special  series  of  stamped 
envelopes.  Both  of  these  items  should  be  included  by  anyone  trying  to  show  the  complete  scope 
of  the  issues  made  in  connection  with  the  Columbian  anniversary. 


Shipment  Quantities 

With  the  issuance  of  most  of  the  denominations  on  Jan.  2,  1893,  followed  by  the  8c  on 
March  1,  1893,  we  need  to  consider  how  the  issuance  over  the  planned  year  played  out.  For  the 
basic  fact  of  numbers  we  have  developed  the  following  tables  based  on  data  in  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  Bill  Book  No.  5,  located  in  the  National  Archives: 
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Table  1.— Grand  Totals  of  Columbian  Shipments, 
December  1892  to  April  1894,  inclusive. 


lc 

449,195,550 

2c 

1,464,588,750 

3c 

11,501,250 

4c 

19,181,550 

5c 

35,248,250 

6c 

4,707,550 

(net  4,659,1 

8c 

10,656,550 

10c 

16,516,950 

15c 

1,576,950 

30c 

617,250 

50c 

243,750 

$1 

55,050 

$2 

45,550 

$3 

27,650 

(net  24,713) 

S4 

26,350 

( " 22,993) 

15 

27,350 

( " 21,844) 

Total 

2,014,216,300 

*Less  destroyed 

60,200 

2,014,156,100 

* Destruction,  Washington,  D.C.  post  office,  June  1899  (Luff,  1943  reprint,  pp.  134-135): 


6c 

48,400 

S3 

2,937 

S4 

3,357 

S5 

5,506 

60,200 

Table  2 appears  on  Pages  168-169. 


When  it  comes  to  quantities  issued,  the  almost  VA  billion  of  the  2c  Columbian  was  to  stand 
as  a record  for  a commemorative  stamp  for  many  years.  It  was  almost  equalled  by  the  2c  Hard- 
ing Memorial  issue  of  1923  but  we  hesitate  to  call  that  a commemorative.  Still,  it  was  only 
clearly  beaten  for  the  first  time  by  the  2c  Washington  Bicentennial  of  1932.  However,  that  was 
due  in  part  to  the  commemorative  issue  intentionally  replacing  the  regular  issue  for  roughly  a 
year;  and  it  was  almost  a small-sized  stamp. 


The  Printing  Presses  in  1893 

We  have  now  presented  the  number  of  plates  used  and  their  size  as  well  as  recapitulations 
of  the  shipments  of  Columbians  to  postmasters.  In  order  to  carry  out  all  these  functions  there 
had  to  be  printing  presses  in  adequate  number,  personnel,  and  facilities  for  dampening  the 
printing  paper  before  printing  plus  subsidiary  equipment  for  gumming,  pressing,  and 
perforating. 

The  American  Bank  Note  Co.  at  the  time  generally  developed  their  own  equipment  and 
they  continued  to  do  this  for  many  years,  practically  to  the  present  time.  At  the  time  of  the 
Columbians  they  had  their  own  gumming  machines  and  printing  presses  and,  we  suspect,  their 
own  perforators  as  well. 

On  the  matter  of  presses,  several  models  more  automated  than  hand  presses  had  been  tried 
earlier  by  other  bank  note  companies  in  the  production  of  our  postage  stamps  but  the  American 
Bank  Note  Co.  appears  to  have  developed  the  best  for  the  time  in  the  1880s.  This  particular  press 
was  the  means  by  which  they  won  the  1885  stamp  contract  and  they  continued  to  produce  stamps 
with  it  successfully  into  the  1890s.  It  was  called  the  Robertson  press,  presumably  after  J.  Touro 
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Table  2.— Issuance  of  Columbians  by  Month 


Month  of  Issue 

One  Cent 

Two  Cent 

Three  Cent 

Four  Cent 

December  1892 

43,296,000 

116,290,000 

1,011,400 

1,976,300 

January  1893 

47,749,100 

144,954,500 

1,671,900 

4,240,350 

February 

43,013,400 

112,207,100 

1,381,600 

3,154,450 

March 

40,178,000 

104,741,700 

1,305,600 

1,862,750 

April 

33,035,300 

123,578,600 

883,300 

1,531,650 

May 

20,803,500 

70,847,300 

614,000 

936,000 

June 

18,572,000 

64,781,800 

691,300 

974,700 

July 

19,854,600 

70,247,300 

557,700 

629,350 

August 

10,148,400 

46,420,100 

610,500 

549,300 

September 

5,537,300 

35,304,100 

577,900 

403,050 

October 

10,912,300 

49,579,300 

324,500 

620,200 

November 

14,160,900 

62,724,800 

731,000 

851,050 

December  1893 

131,991,500 

459,613,100 

867,100 

1,297,400 

April  1894 

9,943,250 

3,299,050 

273,450 

155,000 

Totals 

449,195,550 

1,464,588,750 

11,501,250 

19,181,550 

Month  of  Issue 

Five  Cent 

Six  Cent 

Eight  Cent 

Ten  Cent 

December  1892 

3,289,500 

289,700 

1,318,900 

January  1893 

3,770,500 

634,600 

— 

2,642,350 

February 

3,535,720 

445,650 

— 

1,621,500 

March 

2,610,480 

475,250 

876,900 

904,810 

April 

2,887,480 

404,950 

2,165,750 

1,185,750 

May 

1,981,900 

240,650 

1,045,850 

612,850 

June 

1,931,780 

233,050 

693,550 

651,990 

July 

1,809,700 

263,900 

316,150 

758,190 

August 

1,464,180 

110,200 

215,850 

633,740 

September 

1,264,500 

130,200 

233,750 

470,760 

October 

1,184,160 

308,050 

352,150 

497,430 

November 

1,638,080 

245,600 

357,400 

710,160 

December  1893 

7,879,020 

547,400 

4,392,250 

4,475,780 

April  1894 

1,250 

378,350 

6,950 

32,740 

Totals 

35,248,250 

4,707,550 

10,656,550 

16,516,950 

Less  destroyed 

48,400 

4,659,150 

Month  of  Issue 

Fifteen  Cent 

Thirty  Cent 

Fifty  Cent 

One  Dollar 

December  1892 

170,600 

85,500 

46,400 

5,800 

January  1893 

279,700 

123,370 

15,280 

8,149 

February 

148,560 

44,580 

8,768 

3,564 

March 

151,320 

28,420 

58,650 

5,398 

April 

84,600 

29,170 

12,498 

2,151 

May 

99,060 

70,090 

4,872 

5,985 

June 

140,160 

57,690 

5,238 

1,730 

July 

46,980 

26,030 

5,690 

1,113 

August 

102,520 

10,870 

3,046 

2,220 

September 

20,300 

7,090 

2,180 

5,905 

October 

38,560 

14,690 

5,770 

2,195 

November 

70,980 

28,630 

6,380 

3,060 

December  1893 

193,400 

73,120 

24,894 

7,200 

April  1894 

30,210 

18,000 

44,084 

580 

Totals 

1,576,950 

617,250 

243,750 

55,050 
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Month  of  Issue 

Two  Dollars 

Three  Dollars 

Four  Dollars 

Five  Dollars 

December  1892 

5,800 

5,800 

5,800 

5,800 

January  1893 

2,767 

2,492 

2,482 

2,484 

February 

1,786 

1,399 

1,312 

1,311 

March 

2,885 

1,484 

378 

383 

April 

651 

361 

361 

361 

May 

2,350 

2,190 

2,195 

2,185 

June 

237 

212 

208 

208 

July 

423 

348 

318 

323 

August 

600 

10 

10 

2,010 

September 

235 

180 

280 

280 

October 

425 

380 

275 

275 

November 

1,695 

1,575 

1,565 

1,560 

December  1893 

3,275 

1,850 

2,235 

705 

April  1894 

22,421 

9,369 

8,931 

9,465 

Totals 

45,550 

27,650 

26,350 

27,350 

Less  destroyed,  Washington,  D.C. 

2,937 

3,357 

5,506 

Net  issue 

24,713 

22,993 

21,844 

Robertson  who  was  a trustee  and  vice  president  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  from  1879  to 
1900,  and  he  is  assumed  to  have  been  directly  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  press. 

This  press  was  the  cornerstone  of  ABN’s  stamp  production  and  so  they  were  naturally  con- 
cerned when  Congress  got  involved  in  currency  printing  and  the  use  of  the  Milligan  press  at  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  A lengthy  series  of  hearings  took  place  in  1888  and  1889  in 
which  the  plate  printers  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  were  objecting  to  the  use  of 
partially  automated  presses  in  currency  production  over  the  use  of  hand  presses  and  it  looked 
for  a time  that  possible  Congressional  restrictions  might  spill  over  into  stamp  production  (U.S. 
Senate,  1889).  The  result  was  a letter  of  July  23,  1888,  from  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  to  the 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Expenditures,  Treasury  Dept.,  House  of  Representatives.  This  letter 
presented  their  position  on  the  subject  in  which  the  following  was  stated: 

“The  presses  upon  which  the  postage  stamps  are  printed  are  used  only  by  this  company, 
and  have  never  been  used  by  any  one  outside  of  this  establishment.  They  were  built  expressly 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  the  present  contract,  and  are  the 
most  perfect  printing  machines  in  the  world,  differing  materially  from  the  steam  plate-presses 
in  use  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  All  of  the  processes  of  inking,  wiping,  polishing, 
and  printing,  being  automatic,  are  capable  of  being  adjusted  with  the  utmost  precision.  Each 
press  requires  a set  of  five  plates  of  absolute  uniformity  in  thickness.  The  plates  are  case- 
hardened;  consequently  they  wear  very  slowly,  and  the  impressions  printed  from  them  are  all 
uniform  in  quality.  Unlike  a printer,  the  press  never  tires.  The  work  done  in  the  afternoon  is 
exactly  as  good  as  that  performed  in  the  morning.  In  hand-roller  printing  each  printer  adjusts 
his  own  press;  and  no  two  men  are  equally  careful  in  preparing  their  presses  or  expert  in  inking, 
wiping,  and  polishing  their  plates.  Each  man  is  in  haste  to  get  through  with  his  day’s  task,  and, 
in  consequence,  many  impressions  not  altogether  good  are  passed  in  with  the  good  work,  for 
which  the  printer  is  paid.” 

Thus  was  the  Robertson  press  described  and  the  argument  against  hand  presswork  made. 
Elsewhere  in  the  testimony  it  was  mentioned  that  each  press  was  operated  by  two  women  but 
that  a man  was  available  in  each  pressroom  to  take  care  of  problems.  So,  as  well  as  we  can  con- 
jecture, what  the  women  had  to  do  was  feed  the  presses  and  take  off  the  printed  work 
everything  else  was  automatic,  except,  of  course,  regular  maintenance  like  keeping  the  ink  foun- 
tain filled,  replacing  the  wiping  clothes  as  needed,  making  necessary  adjustments,  etc. 

We  have  never  managed  to  find  an  illustration  of  the  press  but  note  importantly  that  this 
was  a five-plate  press,  accounting  for  plates  being  assigned  in  groups  of  five  except  for  the  higher 
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denominations.  (There  are  the  operations  of  inking,  wiping,  polishing,  feeding  printing  paper, 
impression,  and  taking  off  the  printed  sheets  so  one  can  have  a roughly  five-plate  sequence  of 
simultaneous  actions.) 

However,  this  is  not  the  full  story  as  related  to  the  Columbians  in  1892-3.  In  1890  the 
smaller-sized  regular  stamps  were  introduced  and  that  allowed  the  opportunity  of  using  larger 
plates;  that  is,  instead  of  plates  of  200  subjects  (20  horizontal  x 10  vertical)  it  was  now  possible 
to  have  plates  of  400  subjects  (20x20).  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  larger  model  presses  had 
to  be  constructed.  This  was  done  and  several  such  were  in  operation  by  the  time  the  Columbians 
came  into  the  picture.  So  for  the  Columbians  the  larger  Robertsons  were  used  for  the 
200-subject  plates  of  the  lc  and  2c  and  the  smaller  models  for  some  of  the  2c  (100-subject  plates) 
and  the  other  denominations  that  had  five-plate  sets  such  as  the  4c,  5c,  8c,  and  10c.  The  3c 
Columbian  had  two  sets  of  two  plates  each  but  the  remaining  other  denominations  were 
represented  by  just  one  100-subject  plate  each.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  all  of  these  latter 
denominations  were  produced  on  hand  presses  as  there  was  no  contract  requirement  that  we 
know  of  as  to  the  type  of  press  to  be  used  for  the  Columbians. 

We  have  given  some  production  background  along  with  a rather  interesting  set  of  shipment 
figures  showing  a number  of  fluctuations  in  quantities.  Besides  the  Washington,  D.C.  destruc- 
tion late  in  the  century,  there  was  another  known  destruction  of  stock  found  in  Philadelphia 
about  1900,  as  mentioned  by  Luff,  but  without  a record  of  the  quantities  (Luff,  1943  reprint,  p. 
135).  But  the  figures  we  have  given  in  total  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  figures  in  Luff  and 
the  current  Scott  U.S.  Specialized  Catalogue.  Also,  our  record,  being  developed  by  months,  can 
indicate  better  how  things  changed  during  the  1893  calendar  year  of  issuance.  There  was  a big 
demand  at  first,  then  a slowing  down  with  some  strange  variations,  and  finally  an  upsurge  in 
shipments  at  the  end.  Then  there  was  a gap  of  several  months  and  a final  set  of  shipment  figures 
in  April  1894.  So  what  analysis  can  we  make? 

The  initial  surge,  we  think,  is  reasonably  explained  by  people  being  interested  in  the  issue 
because  it  was  something  new  and  different.  Yes,  there  was  some  speculative  interest  and  it  was 
sufficient  in  quantity  that  the  supply  of  stamps  on  the  collector  market  was  such  that  not  until 
the  1930s  did  prices  begin  to  increase  over  face  value  to  any  extent.  Of  course,  this  was  not  what 
the  postal  service  had  hoped  for.  Also,  one  must  remember  that  a new  Postmaster  General  came 
on  the  scene  in  March  of  1893.  At  the  time  of  first  issuance  John  Wanamaker  was  the  holder  of 
the  office,  starting  March  6,  1889,  under  President  Benjamin  Harrison.  Then  with  the  departure 
of  Wanamaker  after  the  election  of  a new  President,  it  being  Grover  Cleveland’s  second  term, 
starting  March  4,  1893,  we  find  that  Wilson  S.  Bissell  took  office  as  the  new  Postmaster  General 
March  7,  1893. 


John  Wanamaker  Responds  to  Congressional  Critics 

In  the  beginning  days  of  issuance  Congress  had  gotten  into  the  picture  temporarily  and  the 
following  lengthy  report  was  made  by  Postmaster  General  Wanamaker: 


February  13,  1893. 


Hon.  Philetus  Sawyer 

Chairman  of  the  Com.  on  P.O.  & PR. 

United  States  Senate 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  asking  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the  Senate,  my  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  the  following  Joint  Resolution  (S.R.  137),  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Wolcott 
on  the  19th  of  January,  and  beg  to  say  that  1 have  held  reply  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
of  issue  of  the  stamps  to  which  the  resolution  refers,  in  order  that  by  obtaining  reports  from  some 
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of  the  leading  post  offices  of  the  country,  1 might  be  able  to  give  you,  not  merely  my  opinion,  but 
what  is  of  more  value,  some  statistics  as  to  the  demand  for  and  sales  of  the  stamps,  and  to  the 
effect  of  their  issue  upon  the  postal  service: 

“That  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  be  instructed  to  discontinue  the  sale  of 
the  so-called  Columbian  postage  stamps  except  to  such  persons  as  may  specifically  call  for  them, 
and  be  instructed  to  continue  to  keep  on  sale  the  ordinary  postage  stamps  in  use  before  the  print- 
ing of  the  so-called  Columbian  stamps.” 

In  answer,  I beg  to  say  that  no  order  has  been  issued  or  contemplated  by  the  Department 
requiring  any  preference  to  be  given  to  either  of  the  two  kinds  of  stamps  offered  for  sale  at  the 
post  office  throughout  the  country.  In  other  words,  the  people  have  been  left  free  to  make  their 
own  selection.  This  fact  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  public  press  and  in  my  last  annual  report, 
(submitted  to  the  President  on  the  5th  of  December  last)  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
therefrom,  in  which  also  some  of  the  reasons  for  introducing  the  new  stamps  are  given: 

“Closely  following  the  authorization  by  Congress  to  establish  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  the  idea  was  conceived  by  the  Department  of  issuing,  concurrently  with  that  event  a 
special  series  of  stamps  with  illustrations  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  such  stamps  to  be  sold  at  all  the  post  offices  in  the  country,  without  however  discon- 
tinuing the  issue  and  sale  of  the  stamps  in  current  use.  This  idea  was  afterwards  frequently  sug- 
gested to  the  Department,  both  by  correspondence  and  through  the  public  press,  and  it  was  in 
the  line  of  a custom  connected  with  national  jubilees  that  seems  to  be  growing  among  great 
nations  of  the  world. 

“The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a special  series  of  stamps  were  so  manifest  that  it  was 
determined  to  provide  for  their  issue,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for  manufacturing  the 
stamps  were  conducted  in  September  last.  The  subjects  selected  as  the  prominent  features  of  the 
stamps  were  auspicious  events  connected  with  the  discovery  of  America.  As  the  delineation  of 
these  events  involved  the  engraved  reproduction  of  pictures  or  other  works  of  art  somewhat 
crowded  with  figures,  it  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  to  adopt  a larger 
size  for  the  stamps  than  those  of  the  series  in  present  use,  and  of  a somewhat  different  form.  The 
size  adopted  was  of  the  same  height,  and  of  very  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  present  stamp.” 

The  same  fact  was  stated  with  equal  positiveness  in  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  (dated  November  20,  1892)  as  shown  in  the  following  quotation: 

“The  new  stamps  are,  however,  not  intended  to  displace  the  current  series  of  stamps,  but  will 
be  in  addition  thereto;  so  that  anyone  needing  postage  stamps  will  be  able  to  procure  either  or 
both  kinds,  as  he  may  prefer.” 

But  to  make  this  matter  perfectly  well  understood  by  everybody,  the  following  announce- 
ment was  made  in  the  official  circular  of  the  Department,  issued  December  5,  1892,  which  was  not 
only  sent  to  postmasters  but  was  extensively  copied  in  the  newspapers,  giving  notice  of  the  issue 
of  the  new  stamps: 

“The  Columbian  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  are  not  intended  to  displace  the  present 
series,  but  will  be  in  addition  thereto.  These  latter,  therefore,  will  continue  to  be  furnished  to 
postmasters  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  those  who  may  prefer  them  to  the  others, 
requisitions  being  made  on  the  old  form  in  the  customary  way.  To  this  end,  also,  the  stock  of 
stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  of  current  kinds  at  post  offices,  when  the  issue  of  the  Columbian 
series  is  begun,  must  be  retained,  and  they  must  in  no  case  be  returned  to  the  Department. 

The  above  facts  cover  substantially  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  resolution;  but  inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  some  criticism  attending  the  issue  of  these  stamps,  1 would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  common  with  the  issue  of  every  new  series  of  stamps.  For  example,  two  years  since 
in  superceding  what  was  known  as  the  series  of  old  green  stamps  by  the  new  series  of  smaller  size 
(the  former  being  but  a trifle  less  in  size  than  the  present  Columbian  stamps,  as  you  will  notice 
by  comparison)  there  was  no  little  complaint  at  the  beginning  because  the  Department  had 
adopted  a smaller  size,  which  it  was  claimed  was  unhandy.  Any  change  of  the  design  or  size  of 
stamps  seems  to  make  an  occasion  for  fault  finding,  which  is  sometimes  utterly  without  founda- 
tion, as  in  this  particular  instance.  When  considerable  complaint  was  made  against  the  quality 
of  the  paper  and  gumming,  requests  being  not  infrequently  made  for  the  use  of  the  same  paper 
and  gumming  as  in  previous  kinds,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact  there  had  been  no  change  whatever 
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in  these  particulars.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  in  65  millions  of  people  there  will  be  some  who  will 
find  fault  with  any  change,  no  matter  what  it  be,  even  if  for  the  better. 

For  your  further  information  1 beg  leave  to  submit  a few  additional  observations: 

1st.  The  authority  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  make  changes  in  postage  stamps  is  unques- 
tionable. By  Section  3717  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  he  is  given  the  power,  “from 
time  to  time  to  adopt  such  improvements  in  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  as  he  may 
deem  advisable.” 

2nd.  The  following  precedents  for  changes  in  postage  stamps  in  this  country  are  cited:  In 
1851,  the  series  of  stamps  previously  in  use  was  abandoned  and  a new  series  was  substituted,  and 
from  then  up  to  1861,  additional  denominations  were  adopted.  In  1861,  the  entire  series  was  dis- 
continued, and  a new  one  adopted,  and  this  again  was  the  case  in  1869.  In  1870  this  series  in  its 
turn  was  displaced  by  an  entirely  new  one,  which  continued  with  occasional  changes  of  color  and 
designs  for  the  different  denominations  until  1890.  Then  the  series  of  small  stamps  began,  which 
is  still  current.  In  addition  to  these,  many  changes  have  been  also  made  in  the  colors,  qualities, 
and  designs  of  stamped  envelopes  and  postal  cards,  while  in  1876  a precedent  was  set  not  ques- 
tioned by  anybody,  for  the  issue  of  commemorative  designs  of  stamped  paper,  the  occasion  being 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  issue  being  what  was  known  as  Centennial 
Stamped  Envelopes.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say,  also,  that  other  nations  have  not  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  make  special  issues  of  stamps  on  occasions  of  great  national  rejoicing.  England 
did  it  in  1890;  other  European  nations,  I am  told,  have  also  done  it.  Several  of  the  Australian 
governments  have  followed  these  examples;  while  on  this  continent,  in  Central  and  South 
America,  similar  action  has  been  a number  of  times  taken. 

3rd.  The  occasion  for  issuing  the  stamps  now  under  consideration  it  surprises  me  to  know 
that  anyone  can  seriously  call  into  question.  All  mankind  is  to  some  extent  now  possessing  the 
memory  of  Columbus.  In  the  Old  World,  the  country  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  adoption  are 
specially  commemorating  his  great  achievement;  on  this  hemisphere,  action  of  a similar  charac- 
ter by  nearly  all  the  nations  has  been  taken;  in  our  own  favored  land,  which  more  than  any  other 
is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  great  admiral’s  perseverance  and  courage,  a splendid  exhibition,  in 
his  name  and  to  his  honor,  of  a magnitude  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  occurring, 
will,  in  two  months  be  opened,  in  which  the  national  government  will  take  a conspicuous  part, 
and  to  which  it  has  given  magnificent  aid,  part  of  this  being  comprehended  in  the  preparation  of 
one  hundred  thousand  commemorative  diplomas  and  bronze  medals,  and  the  issue  of  five  mil- 
lion souvenir  coins.  The  appropriateness  of  issuing,  in  connection  with  this  great  event  a series 
of  souvenir  postage  stamps,  to  familiarize  the  people  with  the  story  of  Columbus,  to  help  the 
Exposition,  and  to  connect  with  it  the  postal  service,  which  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
government  comes  into  familiar  contact  with  all  the  people,  no  person  can  reasonably  doubt. 

4th.  The  reasons  for  adopting  the  size  and  designs  of  the  Columbian  stamps  are  these:  To 
commemorate  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  through  a series  of  stamps,  nothing  could 
be  thought  of  better  calculated  to  do  this  properly  than  to  put  on  the  stamps  pictured  scenes 
illustrating  his  career;  and  this  idea  has  been  very  creditably  carried  out.  The  pictures  are  mostly 
reproductions  of  well-known  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  some  of  which  by  American 
artists  were  long  ago  thought  worthy  by  Congress  of  being  placed  on  display  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing at  Washington.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  pictures  were  copied  literally  in  each  case,  no 
attempt  having  been  made  to  alter  the  artist’s  conception  of  his  subject.  The  selection  of  these 
pictures  necessarily  carried  with  it  the  adoption  of  a larger  size  of  stamps  than  those  in 
current  use. 

5th.  The  stamps  are  unquestionably  popular.  The  Director  General  and  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Columbian  Exposition  agree  warmly,  commending  the  Department's  course  in  issu- 
ing them;  a prominent  officer  of  the  American  Philatelical  Society— one  of  the  most  respectable 
bodies  of  stamp  collectors  in  the  world  — no  doubt  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  society  has 
likewise  spoken  in  commendation  of  the  act;  sets  of  the  stamps  have  been  purchased  for  the 
Queens  of  Spain  and  Denmark  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  those  nations  here.  Many 
persons  in  private  life  have  written  to  the  Department  warmly  approving  the  new  stamps;  and 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  indicated  general  approbation. 
Here’s  a passage  in  point,  just  brought  to  my  attention,  from  an  article  in  the  St.  James  Gazette, 
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(London),  in  which  comparison  is  made  between  a recent  stamp  emission  of  the  English  govern- 
ment and  one  of  our  Columbian  stamps: 

“Place  beside  it  (the  British  stamp)  the  new  stamp  issued  by  the  United  States  to  celebrate 
the  Columbus  Centenary,  and  compare  the  workmanship  and  even  the  taste.  Here,  in  less  than 
a square  inch,  a picture  of  Columbus  Soliciting  aid  from  Isabella,  is  reproduced.  Not  less  than 
twenty  figures  are  graphically  introduced,  and  even  their  features  are  animate.  It  is,  of  course, 
questionable  whether  such  a crowded  scene  is  fitted  for  representation  upon  a stamp;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  production  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  must  make  us  hide  our 
heads  in  shame  and  despair.” 

6th.  But  the  real  fact  of  the  popularity  of  the  stamps,  as  well  as  the  financial  results  attend- 
ing their  issue,  is  shown  by  their  sales,  statistics  of  which  for  the  past  month,  at  the  principal 
offices  in  the  country,  have  just  been  received  by  the  Department  and  tabulated.  From  these 
statistics  it  appears  that  at  103  first-class  post-offices  the  sales  of  stamps  in  January  1892, 
amounted  to  $1,870,483.06,  while  in  January  of  this  year  the  amount  was  $2,254,476.61,  of  which 
$545,810.31  was  realized  from  the  ordinary  series,  and  $1,708,666.33  from  the  Columbian;  or  in 
other  words,  the  people  generally,  having  the  option  of  buying  either  kind,  so  far  preferred  the 
Columbian  stamps  as  to  buy  over  three  times  more  of  them  than  of  the  old  kind. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  too,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  total  sales  of  January  1893, 
over  the  same  month  of  1892,  of  $383,993.55,  or  20'A  per  cent.  Now  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
of  the  postal  revenue  for  several  years  past  has  been  about  8 per  cent.  Admit  that  10  per  cent 
should  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  the  rate  for  this  year,  and  we  would  have  had  as  the  sales 
from  January  1893,  at  the  103  offices  referred  to,  $2,157,531,  or  $196,945  less  than  the  actual  sales 
as  already  shown,  which  without  any  violence  to  sound  reasoning  might  be  said  to  represent  the 
increase  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Columbian  stamps;  and  if  this  should  be  allowed  — 
reckoning  on  the  fact  that  the  103  offices  in  question  collect  70  per  cent  of  all  postal  income— we 
would  have  for  the  whole  country,  during  the  year  1893,  an  extra  gain  over  the  normal  increase 
of  revenue,  flowing  from  the  issue  of  the  Columbian  stamps,  of  $3,376,000.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  this  great  gain  will  be  realized;  but  the  figures  sufficiently  indicate  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Columbian  stamps  will  lead  to  a very  large  addition  to  the  postal  revenue. 

I send  herewith  a table  showing  in  detail  the  statistics  referred  to:  [not  found,  GWB]  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee  to  see  separately  stated  here,  the  figures  for  half  a dozen  of 
the  offices  making  up  the  list. 

New  York.—  The  sales  for  January  1893,  amounted  to  $474,076.24,  which  is  $94,865.53,  or 
25.92  per  cent  more  than  for  January  1892.  Of  this  total,  28.97  per  cent  came  from  the  ordinary 
stamps,  and  71.03  per  cent  from  the  Columbian.  The  rate  of  increase  of  revenue  at  New  York  for 
the  past  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  6 per  cent. 

Chicago.  —The  sales  for  January  1893,  amounted  to  $271,369,  which  is  $73,199.50,  or  36.93  per 
cent  more  than  for  January  1892.  Of  this  total,  25.11  per  cent  came  from  the  ordinary  stamps,  and 
74.89  per  cent  from  the  Columbians.  The  rate  of  increase  of  revenue  at  Chicago  for  the  past  over 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  12.4  per  cent. 

Philadelphia.- The  sales  for  January  1893,  amounted  to  $189,420,  which  is  $14,850,  or  8.50 
per  cent  more  than  for  January  1892.  Of  this  total,  13.79  per  cent  came  from  the  ordinary  stamps, 
and  86.21  per  cent  from  the  Columbians.  The  rate  of  increase  of  revenue  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
past  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  7.7  per  cent. 

Boston.- The  sales  for  January  1893,  amounted  to  $155,150  which  is  $23,300,  or  17.67  per  cent 
more  than  for  January  1892.  Of  this  total,  16.37  per  cent  came  from  the  ordinary  stamps,  and 
83.63  per  cent  from  the  Columbians.  The  rate  of  increase  of  revenue  at  Boston  for  the  past  over 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  9.2  per  cent. 

St.  Louis.—  The  sales  for  January  1893,  amounted  to  $74,641,  which  is  $10,795.50,  or  15.08  per 
cent  more  than  for  January  1892.  Of  this  total,  8.30  per  cent,  came  from  the  ordinary  stamps,  and 
91 .70  per  cent  from  the  Columbians.  The  rate  of  increase  of  revenue  at  St.  Louis  for  the  past  over 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  9.9  per  cent. 

Denver.  —The  sales  for  January  1893,  amounted  to  $19,786.50,  which  is  $3,785.50,  or  23.65  per 
cent  more  than  for  January  1892.  Of  this  total,  13.63  per  cent  came  from  the  ordinary  stamps,  and 
86.47  per  cent  from  the  Columbians.  The  rate  of  increase  of  revenue  at  Denver  for  the  past  over 
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the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  3.7  per  cent.  These  statistics  sufficiently  indicate  the  popularity  of 
the  Columbian  stamps. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  leave  to  say  that  the  work  involved  in  the  production  of  the  Columbian 
stamps  has  been  executed  by  some  of  the  best  engravers  in  the  world.  It  is  free  from  error  also, 
though  in  printing  some  of  the  sheets  may  show  slight  blurs.  That  the  Committee  may  judge  for 
itself  of  the  beauty  and  other  merits  of  the  stamps,  I send  herewith  a complete  set  of  the  die 
impressions  of  them. 

Yours  very  respectfully 
/s/  Jno.  Wanamaker 

Postmaster-General 


Post-Wanamaker  Issuance  Actions 

As  already  noted,  Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  was  replaced  in  March  1893  by  Post- 
master General  Bissell,  and  as  time  moved  on  the  latter’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  rather 
desultory  demand  for  the  Columbian  issue  that  developed  after  the  first  few  months.  Conse- 
quently he  took  a close  look  at  the  special  contract  that  had  been  made  with  the  American  Bank 
Note  Co.  for  their  production.  We  can  best  cover  this  by  quoting  from  the  Postmaster  General’s 
fiscal  year  report  for  1893,  pp.  XXX  and  XXXI,  dated  Nov.  25,  1893: 

COLUMBIAN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

In  1889  the  usual  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  the  adhesive  postage  stamps  was  made 
with  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  at  the  price  of  7.47  cents  per  thousand.  In  1892  Post- 
master General  Wanamaker  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  same  company  for  an  issue  of 
stamps  commemorative  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  known  as  “Columbian 
stamps,”  for  use  during  the  year  1893.  It  was  agreed  that  the  issue  of  these  stamps  to  be  taken  and 
paid  for  by  the  Government  should  be  not  less  than  three  thousand  millions  (3,000,000,000)  in 
number;  that  the  price  should  be  17  cents  per  thousand,  and  further,  that  the  existing  contract 
for  the  ordinary  stamps  should  be  extended  three  months,  and  that  the  additional  three  months’ 
supply  should  be  taken  and  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

It  was  supposed  that  these  stamps  would  be  in  great  demand  by  the  stamp  collectors  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  contract  would  result  in  a large  profit  to  the  Government;  indeed,  a profit  in 
all  of  $2,500,000  was  estimated. 

Experience  did  not  establish  the  correctness  of  this  estimate.  In  fact,  as  early  as  June  last  I 
became  satisfied  that  the  extra  sales  of  stamps  induced  by  this  issue  would  not  be  likely  to  yield 
enough  profit  to  make  good  the  extra  cost  of  their  manufacture. 

As  this  arrangement  was  made  without  advertisement  or  competition,  and  was  no  part  of 
the  original  contract  of  November  7,  1889, 1 had  serious  doubts  as  to  its  validity  and  binding  force 
upon  the  Government;  and  the  question  arose.  What  ought  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government? 

First,  I called  the  attention  of  the  contracting  company  to  this  subject.  They  met  this  with 
an  opinion  from  eminent  counsel  that  the  contract  was  a valid  obligation,  that  it  was  duly 
executed  and  was  within  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  make  emergency  contracts 
without  advertising  or  competition. 

Negotiations  ensued,  with  the  result  that  the  contracting  company  waived  its  claim  of  right 
and  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  the  Department  that  the  issue  of  these  stamps  should  be  limited 
to  2,000,000,000  also  waiving  claim  for  profits  on  the  other  1,000,000,000  of  these  stamps.  The 
other  parts  of  the  arrangement  to  remain  in  force. 

The  result  is  a saving,  in  cost  of  manufacture  of  1,000,000,000  stamps,  of  the  difference 
between  the  existing  contract  for  ordinary  stamps,  7.47  cents  per  thousand,  and  the  contract  price 
for  the  Columbian  issue,  17  cents  per  thousand,  being  9.53  cents  per  thousand,  or  $95,300  in  all. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  amount  of  these  stamps  as  limited  by  this  last  arrange- 
ment will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  during  the  year. 

The  action  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  in  this  matter  is  highly  commended,  since 
it  must  result  in  a considerable  loss  of  profits. 
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These  statements  were  backed  up  by  the  two  following  letters  (PMG  Annual  Report,  FY 
1893,  Appendix  A,  p.  XLVII: 

CORRESPONDENCE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  COLUMBIAN  STAMP 

CONTRACT. 

American  Bank  Note  Company, 

78  to  86  Trinity  Place, 

New  York,  October  3,  1893. 

Sir:  Referring  to  recent  conference  with  the  Post-Office  Department  relating  to  the  matter  of  the  pend- 
ing contract  for  the  Columbian  series  of  postage  stamps,  wherein  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  Department  if  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  should  consent  to  a modi- 
fication of  the  contract  by  which  the  minimum  number  of  stamps  to  be  ordered  thereunder  should  be 
reduced,  I desire  to  say  that  the  Company  is  willing  and  hereby  agrees  to  modify  and  amend  the  contract 
so  that  the  number  of  stamps  to  be  ordered  by  and  supplied  to  the  Department  under  the  same  shall  be  two 
thousand  millions  instead  of  three  thousand  millions,  as  originally  provided. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Macdonough,  President. 


Hon.  Wilson  S.  Bissell, 
Postmaster-General, 
Washington,  D C. 


Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  16,  1893. 

Sir:  The  proposition  made  by  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  whereby  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Company,  you  agree  to  modify  the  arrangement  entered  into  with  my  predecessor  for  fur- 
nishing Columbian  postage  stamps  to  this  Department  during  the  year  1893,  so  that  the  number  to  be 
ordered  and  supplied  shall  be  two  thousand  millions  instead  of  three  thousand  millions,  is  hereby  accepted. 
I will  make  proper  reference  and  report  of  this  subject  in  my  annual  report  to  Congress. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.S.  Bissell, 

Postmaster-General. 


Mr.  James  McDonough, 

President  American  Bank  Note  Company, 
78  Trinity  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Supplementing  all  of  this  is  more  information  in  the  Report  ol  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General  in  the  1893  fiscal  year  report,  pp.  472-473: 

COLUMBIAN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

Under  arrangements  detailed  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  the  sale  of  Columbian 
postage  stamps  was  begun  at  most  of  the  first-class  post  offices  on  the  2d  ot  January  last,  since 
which  time  they  have  been  supplied  to  and  are  now  on  sale  at  nearly  every  post  office  in  the 
United  States.  The  issue  of  them  at  first  was  very  large,  the  novelty  of  the  stamps  causing  a great 
demand  for  them  from  postmasters,  and  the  Department’s  policy  being  to  encourage  their  use  by 
supplying  them  in  all  cases  where  the  other  stamps  were  not  preferred.  As  soon  as  the  novelty  of 
the  stamps  had  worn  away,  however,  and  when  the  Department  had  ceased  to  furnish  them 
except  when  specifically  called  for,  the  issue  began  to  fall  off  very  considerably,  the  general  public 
evidently  preferring  the  smaller  stamps  of  the  old  issue. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  number  issued  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  present  calendar 
year  will  show  the  extent  of  this  decline: 

Number  of  Columbian  stamps  issued  during  the  three  months  ending  March 


31,  1893  524,891,932 

Number  issued  during  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1893  351,809,763 

Number  issued  during  the  three  months  ending  September  30,  1893  198,938,881 

Adding  to  these  issues  the  number  of  Columbian  stamps  issued  prior  to  the 

beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year 167,803,300 

Gives  a total  issue  up  to  September  30,  of 1,243,443,876 


This  shows  that  the  estimate  made  by  the  Department  and  the  contractors  when  the 
arrangement  for  obtaining  these  stamps  was  entered  into,  as  to  the  number  of  them  that 
would  be  required  during  the  calendar  year— namely,  3,000,000,000— was  fully  100  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  real  demand.  The  modification  of  this  arrangement,  recently  made,  reducing 
the  number  of  the  stamps  to  be  called  for  to  2,000,000,000,  relieves  the  Department  to  some 
extent  of  the  embarrassment  of  having  to  buy  a vast  quantity  of  stamps  which  the  people  evi- 
dently do  not  want,  and  of  having  to  pay  for  them  nearly  two  and  a half  times  the  price  at 
which  the  preferred  series  of  stamps  can  be  got.  But  even  with  this  relief,  it  will  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  put  into  use  the  Columbian  stamps  yet  to  be  supplied  by  the  manufacturers:  to  do 
so  will  necessitate  their  issue  in  many  cases  where  the  small  stamps  would  unquestionably  be 
preferred. 

The  difference  in  cost  to  the  Government  between  the  2,000,000,000  stamps,  covered  by  the 
modified  arrangement  referred  to,  and  the  same  number  of  the  small  stamps,  is  shown  by  the 


following  statement: 

2,000,000,000  Columbian  stamps  at  17  cents  a thousand $340,000 

Same  number  of  the  smaller  stamps  at  the  contract  price  of  7.47  cents  a 

thousand 149,400 

Excess  in  cost  of  Columbian  stamps 190,600 


The  saving  to  the  Government  effected  by  the  modification  referred  to  amounts  to  $95,300. 

SALES  OF  COLUMBIAN  STAMPS  TO  COLLECTORS. 

I regret  to  say,  too,  that  the  expectations  formed  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Columbian  stamps  as  to  the  number  that  would  be  likely  to  be  sold  to  collectors  of  stamps, 
to  be  kept  as  specimens  — the  estimate  being  $1,500,000  worth  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1893,  and  $1,000,000  for  the  following  year— will  not  be  realized.  In  fact,  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  stamps  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  favorably  affected  by  the  purchases  of 
collectors,  as  the  following  statement  will  show: 

Amount  realized  from  sales  of  all  forms  of  stamps: 


Quarter  ending— 

September  30,  1892  $16,493,555.54 

December  31,  1892  18,950,643.57 

March  31,  1893  19,134,454.50 

June  30,  1893 17,780,559.98 

Increase  over  same  quarters  of  previous  year: 

Quarter  ending—  Per  cent. 

September  30,  1892  7.5 

December  31,  1892  9.1 

March  31,  1893  6.0 

June  30,  1893 6.6 


Here  it  is  seen  that  instead  of  the  sales  of  Columbian  stamps  to  collectors  largely  augment- 
ing the  revenue,  there  has  been  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  since  the  Colum- 
bian stamps  were  put  on  sale  at  post-office  rates. 
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A fair  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Columbian  stamps  bought  by  collectors  may,  perhaps,  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  actual  issues  of  the  high  denominations  to  postmasters  up  to  June  30, 
1893.  These  were  as  follows: 


33,827  one-dollar  stamps $33,827 

17,526  two-dollar  stamps 35,052 

14,988  three-dollar  stamps 44,964 

13,786  four-dollar  stamps 55,144 

13,782  five-dollar  stamps 68,910 

Total  values  of  these  issues 237,897 


Of  these  stamps,  it  is  estimated,  from  the  reports  of  the  leading  post-offices  to  which  they 
have  been  furnished,  that  about  one-half  have  been  sold,  of  which  probably  the  greater  portion 
have  been  actually  used  for  payment  of  postage.  Probably  $10,000  worth  of  them  have  been  sent 
to  the  Department  by  postmasters  in  payment  of  postage  collected  by  them  in  money  on  third- 
class  matter  pending  decisions  by  the  Department  on  the  applications  of  publishers  for  its  entry 
at  second-class  rates.  From  these  facts,  I assume  that  not  over  $50,000  worth  have  been  sold  as 
specimens.  For  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  present  calendar  year,  during  which  time  the 
Columbian  stamps  will  continue  to  be  issued,  it  is  estimated  that  $50,000  worth  more  will  be  sold 
as  specimens— making  altogether  $100,000  realized  in  this  way. 

What  will  be  sold  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  year  it  is  now  impossible  to  estimate. 


With  the  report  of  disappointing  sales  by  the  Postal  Service  in  the  Postmaster  General's 
report  of  Nov.  25,  1893,  it  should  be  noted  that  already  action  had  been  taken  to  unload  the 
Columbians  contracted  for  the  calendar  year  1893,  the  revised  quantity  of  2,000,000,000. 
Recently  Steven  Rod  in  writing  about  the  Columbians  (Rod,  1992)  quotes  a report  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  dated  Nov.  18,  1893,  to  the  effect  that  beginning  that  day  all  stamp 
orders  would  be  filled  with  Columbians,  regardless  of  what  the  Postmasters  might  have  ordered. 
We  have  not  found  that  particular  statement  but  it  agrees  with  what  happened  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  monthly  delivery  reports  that  we  have  given.  In  fact,  during  the  entire  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1893  no  shipments  were  made  of  ordinary-sized  stamps  to  anyone,  only  Columbians.  The 
concern  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  fulfilling  the  contractual  obligation  of  2,000,000,000 
before  the  year  was  out  is  further  indicated  by  the  following  letter: 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  22d  1893 

Hon  Kerr  Craige, 

Third  Ass’t  P.M.  Gen’l. 

Washington,  D C. 


Sir: 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  today  requesting  information 
as  to  how  many  Columbian  stamps  are  still  due  under  the  Contract. 

In  reply  I telegraphed  as  follows: 

“After  filling  order  No.  297  there  remain  174,117,275  Columbian  stamps  still  due  under  the 
Contract.” 

Part  of  these  stamps  are  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  are  subdivided  in  the  several 
denominations  approximately  as  follows 


46,393,400 

125,439,350 

464,850 

331,050 

18,790 

402,300 

61,250 

386,440 

51,130 


One  cent  stamps 
Two 

Three  " 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Eight  " 

Ten 

Fifteen  " 
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32,410  Thirty  " 

52,170  Fifty 

18,900  One  dollar 

24,500  Two 

10,450  Three  " 

10,000  Four 

9,500  Five 

173,706,490  Total  " 


Respectfully  Yours, 
Wesley  R.  Davis 
U.S.  Postage  Stamp  Agent 


In  addition  there  is  evidence  in  the  following  extract  from  the  U.S.  Official  Postal  Guide 
(1894,  p.  946)  that  the  Department  took  it  upon  themselves  to  send  shipments  to  at  least  the 
larger  offices  without  requisitions  from  the  Postmasters: 


COLUMBIAN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  arrangement  under  which  Columbian  postage  stamps  have  been  heretofore  furnished 
the  Department  terminated  on  the  31st  of  December,  1893,  after  which  date  their  issue  to  post- 
masters was  discontinued.  Prior  to  this,  however,  large  quantities  were  sent  to  all  the  Presidential 
posts  offices,  where  the  public  may  procure  them  until  the  supply  shall  be  exhausted.  Postmasters 
must  retain  these  stamps  until  they  are  all  sold.  No  application  for  their  return  or  exchange  will  be 
entertained. 

Any  of  the  high  denominations  of  these  stamps  may  be  bought  of  postmasters  at  the  follow- 
ing named  offices: 


Then  followed  a listing  of  about  70  some  post  offices  scattered  across  the  country.  Thus  ended 
the  issue— well,  not  quite. 

We  have  found  the  following  report  as  a memorandum  in  the  National  Archives  giving  the 
stock  situation  as  of  March  24,  1894: 


Postage  stamps  on  hand  at  the  Stamp  Agency,  N.Y.  on  the  evening  of  March  24  — 1894 
Unfinished  stamps 73,900,000 


Finished  stamps 

Ordinary  346,402,200 

N & P 886,328 

P.D.  2,247,342 

Spec.  Del.  1,086,630  350,622,500 

424,522,500 

Columbian  Issue 14,233,100 

Total 438,755,600 


Note  that  the  Columbians  are  given  in  the  finished  portion  in  view  of  a recent  suggestion 
that  some  unfinished  Columbians  had  been  foisted  onto  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
for  completion.  We  follow  this  up  by  a more  detailed  report,  again  with  the  Columbians  listed 
as  “finished  stamps”  under  date  of  April  5,  1894: 
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Office  of  U.S.  Postage  Stamp  Agency 
New  York  Apl  5th  1894 


Hon.  Kerr  Craige, 

Third  Ass’t  PM.  Gen’l 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  following  report  for  Contract  ending  Mar  31st  1894  is  respectfully  submitted. 
The  amount  of  Columbian  stamps  in  the  vault  of  the  Contractors  this  day  is:  — 

Finished  stamps. 


Columbian 

1 cent 

9,943,250 

2 " 

3,299,050 

3 " 

273,450 

4 " 

155,000 

5 " 

1,250 

6 " 

378,350 

8 " 

6,950 

10  " 

32,740 

15  " 

30,210 

30  " 

18,000 

50  " 

44,084 

$1.- 

580 

$2.- 

22,421 

$3.- 

9,369 

$4.- 

8,931 

$5.- 

9,465 

Total  on  hand. 

14,233,100 

In  Contractors  vault 

Week  ending 

Mar  31st  1894- 

14,233,100 

10  20  50  80  100  Respectfully  Yours, 

Including  500  2500  200  100  10  Wesley  R.  Davis 

sent  to  Belgrade,  Mont  Dec  27th  1893.  U.S.  Postage  Stamp  Agent 

Have  not  been  returned  here. 


Next  we  present  a following  report  in  the  1894  fiscal  year  report  of  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  (in  the  Postmaster  General’s  report  for  FY  1894),  p.  472: 

Not  to  completely  ignore  the  color  change  for  the  concurrent  special  delivery  stamp  we 
quote  the  following  passage  from  p.  473  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General’s  report 
for  FY  1894: 


CHANGE  IN  COLOR  OF  SPECIAL-DELIVERY  STAMP. 

As  the  special-delivery  stamp  closely  resembled  the  1-cent  and  4-cent  Columbian  stamps, 
giving  rise  to  mistakes  in  the  payment  of  postage  and  the  treatment  of  mail  matter,  its  color 
was  changed  from  blue  to  orange,  January  24,  1893,  and  so  continued  to  January  5,  1894, 
when  printing  in  blue  was  resumed.  The  issue  of  the  orange-colored  stamp  was  not  discon- 
tinued until  the  19th  of  May,  1894,  when  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  manufactory  was 
exhausted. 

In  all  there  were  5,099,500  stamps  of  the  orange  color  sent  to  postmasters. 
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COLUMBIAN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  total  number  of  these  stamps  printed  from  their  first  utterance  to  the  date  when  their 
issue  ceased  — Order  295Vi,  of  December  17,  1892,  to  Order  No.  1,  of  April  12,  1894— was 
2,014,233,100,  and  they  were  distributed,  by  denominations,  to  postmasters  as  follows: 


Denomination. 

Number. 

Denomination. 

Number. 

1-cent  

449,195,550 

$1 

$55,050 

2-cent  

1,464,588,750 

$2 

45,550 

3-cent  

11,501,250 

$3 

27,650 

4-cent  

19,181,550 

$4 

26,350 

5- cent  

6- cent  

35,248,250 

4.707.550 

10.656.550 

$5 

27,350 

8-cent  

2,014,216,300 

10-cent  

16,516,950 

Delivered  to  Department  as 

1 5-cent  

30-cent  

1,576,950 

617,250 

243,750 

proof  specimens 

16,800 

50-cent  

Total  purchase 

2,014,233,100 

Problems  with  “Proof’  Quantities 

Now  to  analyze  the  data:  From  the  Columbian  deliveries  there  is  the  rather  interesting 
figure  of  almost  exactly  two  billion  Columbians  having  been  delivered  through  December  1893 
depending  on  how  one  handles  the  reported  16,800  “proofs.”  So  the  postal  service  took  their 
contractual  obligation  very  seriously  about  not  only  the  two  billion  but  also  the  matter  of  limit- 
ing the  issue  to  the  calendar  year  1893.  Of  course,  it  didn’t  actually  turn  out  exactly  that  way 
in  the  end.  After  all,  there  were  some  leftovers  of  every  denomination  still  at  the  manufactory 
as  we  have  indicated  of  14,233,100  stamps  and  these  went  out  in  a cleanup  shipment  in  April 
1894  (the  identical  number  shown  in  the  March  24,  1894  memorandum)  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.  post  office  as  Luff  figured  (Luff,  1943  reprint,  p.  134).  We  confirm  the  Washington  delivery 
by  showing  as  Figure  2 the  following  letter. 

The  Columbian  stamp  order  no.  1,  dated  April  12,  1894,  was  the  shipment  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  post  office  of  the  final  lot  of  Columbians,  with  some  confusion  with  the  Belgrade, 
Montana  post  office  straightened  out  at  the  same  time.  The  Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York, 
N.Y.  post  offices  had  historically  been  the  “dumping  grounds”  for  odds  and  ends  of  issues  that 
the  Department  wanted  to  unload  or  for  trials. 

Still,  there  is  a conundrum  here.  In  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General’s  1894  fiscal 
year  report  given  herein,  16,800  “proofs”  are  listed  to  make  the  grand  total  of  2,014,233,100 
Columbians  delivered.  The  delivery  figures  without  the  “proofs”  total  2,014,216,300.  The  deliv- 
ery to  the  Washington,  D.C.  postmaster  in  April  1894,  totaled  14,233,100  ...  a strange  coinci- 
dence that  this  quantity  equals  exactly  the  quantity  over  2,000,000,000  reported  with  the 
“proofs”  included.  Still,  if  the  final  delivery  of  14,233,100  is  a real  figure  over  the  two  billion, 
then  the  deliveries  in  December  1893  wound  up  16,800  short  of  that  total.  The  stamp  deliveries 
given  in  the  Bill  Book  reports  (No.  5 and  6)  were  recorded  as  “ . . . furnished  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic . . .”  or  in  other  words  they  went  to  postmasters  and  they  were  not  “proofs"  sent  to  the 
Department  for  other  purposes.  So,  a strange  ending. 

However,  since  we  have  this  16,800  “proof’  delivery  figure  at  hand  let’s  dig  into  that  sub- 
ject a bit.  Luff  picked  up  this  same  figure  (Luff,  1943  reprint,  p.  134)  as  follows: 

“From  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  1894,  we  learn  that  the  table  of  distribu- 
tions . . . [here  we  leave  out  Luff  s erroneous  fiscal  year  phrase.  GWB]  . . . includes  16,800  ‘proof 
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Fig.  2.  Letter  correcting  receipt  of  final  Columbian  stamp  shipment. 


specimens’  (1,050  sets  of  sixteen  denominations),  which  were  supplied  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. These  1,050  sets  are  understood  to  have  consisted  of  50  sets  of  die  proofs  on  India  paper 
and  1,000  sets  of  plate  proofs  on  cardboard." 

With  this  Brazer  disagreed  in  part  (Brazer,  1952,  p.  228):  “In  1893  the  P.O.D.  distributed  50 
sets  of  proofs  of  the  Columbian  issue  printed  on  thin  6x8  inch  cards.”  Still,  on  our  part  it  is  these 
cards  which  we  suggest  should  be  equated  to  the  footnote  in  Scott’s  U.S.  Specialized  Catalogue, 
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Fig.  3.  Letter  acknowledging  order  for  fourth  set  of  cardboard  “proofs.” 


1993  edition,  p.  452:  “This  set  [Columbians.  GWB]  also  exists  as  Large  Die  proofs,  not  die  sunk, 
but  printed  directly  on  thin  card.”  Of  course,  we  would  disagree  with  Scott  calling  them  die 
proofs,  as  to  us  they  are  prints  from  single-subject  plates  simulating  die  proofs.  They  do  not 
bear  the  C die  numbers  of  the  true  die  prints  (see  Brett,  1989,  pp.  33-34).  Yet  we  are  not  entirely 
happy  with  this  conclusion  because  why  bother  to  make  up  single-subject  plates  for  only  50 
impressions?  Did  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  make  these  up  to  use  as  promotional  material 
above  the  50  sets  to  the  Department?  We  just  don’t  have  enough  information. 
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Fig.  4.  Transmittal  letter  for  fourth  set  of  cardboard  “proofs”  and  first  batch  of  Columbian  cardboard 
“proofs” 


Seemingly  a side  issue  is  the  anonymous  report  in  The  Essay-Proof  Journal  for  Spring  1953, 
pp.  88-90,  regarding  a specially  made  presentation  album  to  the  French  ambassador  to  the  U.S. 
containing  what  is  described  as  large  die  hybrids  of  a set  of  the  Columbians. 

While  we  are  discussing  this  “proof’  matter,  let’s  go  into  the  subject  of  the  Columbian 
cardboard  “proofs”  again.  We  have  tried  to  deal  with  it  in  preceding  articles  (Brett,  1992  and 
1992a).  We  thought  we  were  in  good  shape  at  first  in  presenting  the  five  issues  of  cardboard 
proofs  by  including  the  Columbians  in  both  the  fourth  (February  1893)  and  the  fifth  sets  (March 
1894),  as  those  before  us  had  done.  Then  Ronald  A.  Burns  kindly  called  our  attention  to  a 
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Philip  H.  Ward  column  in  Mekeel's  Weekly  Stamp  News  that  raised  a doubt  as  to  the  handling 
of  the  Columbians  (see  discussion  in  Brett,  1992a,  pp.  99-100). 

Now  we  are  able  to  fill  in  the  gaps  a bit.  The  first  action  of  record  to  consider  on  the  matter 
of  the  Columbian  “proofs”  is  a letter  dated  Jan.  4,  1893,  to  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  requesting  1,000  sets  of  cardboard  proofs  of  the  Columbians.  While 
we  don’t  have  a copy  of  this  letter,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  request. 
Following  this  was  a letter  dated  Jan.  13,  1893,  for  more  “proofs”  and  while  again  we  are  unable 
to  present  that  one,  too,  we  can  present  an  acknowledgment  of  same  (Figure  3)  with  the  ques- 
tionable phrase  “.  . . obsolete,  as  well  as  current  issues  of  the  United  States  . . .”  questionable 
referring  to  whether  the  Columbians  were  to  be  included  as  . . current  issues.” 

To  follow  this  up  we  present  as  Figures  4 and  5 copies  of  the  resulting  letters  of  transmittal 
that  followed  of  Feb.  16  and  17,  1893,  regarding  the  shipment  of  the  cardboard  “proofs”  to 
Washington.  One  would  think  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  things  up,  but  it  doesn't.  The 
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letter  of  the  16th  is  clear  enough,  viz.:  “500  sets  of  proof  specimens  of  all  the  adhesive  stamps 
of  the  United  States  printed  on  cardboard  previous  to  1893  [underlineation  added.  GWB].” 
“Also  1000  sets  of  the  Columbian  Series.”  That’s  clear  enough  to  say  that  the  Columbians  were 
not  included  in  the  500  sets.  But  then  what  happened?  The  letter  of  the  17th  says  that  they  forgot 
to  include  500  sets  of  the  Columbian  series  in  the  preceding  day’s  shipment  and  are  therefore 
sending  three  boxes  this  date  with  them.  At  first  the  letter  read  “three  (3)  boxes  of  500  sets  each 
of  the  Columbian  issue”  [underlineation  added.  GWB]  but  then  the  “each”  was  mostly  eradi- 
cated though  it  can  still  be  picked  up. 

But  that  raises  this  question:  If  each  of  the  three  boxes  contained  500  sets  of  Columbians 
that  would  make  1500  sets;  1,000  for  the  Jan.  4th  order  and  500  for  the  Jan.  13th  order.  So  what 
to  do?  Well,  we  finally  decided  to  “buy”  the  phrase  “.  . . previous  to  1893”  in  the  Feb.  16th  letter 
and  that  therefore  500  sets  of  Columbians  traveled  on  the  16th  and  another  500  sets  on  the  17th 
and  that  the  correction  in  the  17th  letter  had  to  be  accepted.  To  sum  up,  this  decision  means 
there  were  no  Columbians  in  the  fourth  set  of  plate  “proofs”  shipped  in  February  1893. 

This  still  doesn’t  settle  everything  because  of  the  fifth  set  shipped  in  March  1894.  Here  we 
have  more  “if’  decisions.  The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General’s  report  that  mentioned  only 
16,800  “proofs”  was  dated  Oct.  31,  1894,  well  after  the  makeup  date  of  the  fifth  set.  So  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  that  report  can  be  depended  upon  as  the  final  correct  figure  for  the  Columbian 
“proofs.”  There  are  several  reports  to  consider,  including  one  by  Cabeen,  1957.  He  reported  that 
the  Columbians  were  included  with  the  8c  in  the  211  items  of  the  “proof’  set  that  he  examined 
but  that  the  envelopes  seemed  to  have  the  printing  of  the  fourth  set.  Still,  it  was  considered  as 
having  probably  been  mailed  to  the  recipient  in  June  1894  and  Cabeen  felt  that  it  was  an 
undisturbed  set. 

A second  report  also  has  appeared  in  The  Essay- Proof  Journal  by  Ravindra  R.  Vora,  1975, 
which  recorded  a complete  set  of  the  Columbian  cardboard  “proofs,”  including  the  8c  (this  has 
been  confirmed  to  us  in  a recent  letter  from  Mr.  Vora).  In  other  words,  this  was  a separate  set 
of  just  the  Columbians  and  it  was  sent  under  date  of  March  1,  1893. 

Now  where  are  we?  Let’s  recapitulate: 

1.  The  original  delivery  of  1,000  sets  of  Columbian  “proofs”  in  February  1893  — to  which 
the  8c  would  have  been  added  later  though  we  have  no  specific  information  on  that 
point. 

2.  That  the  Columbians  were  definitely  in  the  fifth  set  of  211  items  as  indicated  by  inclusion 
of  the  1893  series  in  the  Bill  Book  report  (see  Brett,  1992,  p.  22)  and  by  the  $1.20  charge 
per  set  raised  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  as  against  their  charge  of  $1  for  the  third 
set  of  cardboard  “proofs”  having  191  items. 

3.  The  report  by  Cabeen  of  Columbians  in  what  we  would  have  to  call  a fifth  “proof'  set 
with  a delivery  date  in  mid-1894. 

4.  The  separate  complete  set  of  Columbian  card  “proofs”  only,  including  the  8c,  as  of 
March  1,  1893,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Vora. 

5.  The  official  listing  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  16,800  Columbian 
proofs  in  his  report  dated  October  31,  1894. 

Evaluating,  or  trying  to,  this  somewhat  muddled  situation  we  suggest  that,  as  we  have 
already  decided,  the  Columbians  should  be  excluded  from  the  fourth  cardboard  “proof’  set, 
reducing  that  from  the  19  envelopes  and  209  items  as  given  in  our  list  in  Brett,  1992,  p.  23,  to  18 
envelopes  and  194  items.  However,  our  recording  of  the  fifth  set  stays  the  same.  This  is  some- 
what of  a compromise  as  our  decision  disagrees  with  the  no.  5 official  report  above,  but  this  is 
not  the  first  erroneous  official  report  that  we  would  claim.  After  all,  we  feel  that  our  no.  2 item 
above  gives  us  a very  strong  basis  for  disagreement  using  another  official  report.  So  we  have  now 
wound  up  with  a total  Columbian  cardboard  “proofs”  of  1500,  500  sets  more  than  that  ques- 
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tioned  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  report  but  500  sets  less  than  the  2,000  we  had  in 
Brett,  1992.  That  there  were  at  least  two  batches  of  Columbian  cardboard  “proofs”  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  report  of  Friedman  of  two  distinct  sets  of  shades  of  the  Columbians,  including  the 
8c  (Friedman,  1973,  p.  166). 

One  additional  consideration  is  the  matter  of  the  date  of  issue  for  the  8c  Columbian.  The 
three  dates  that  can  be  cited  (March  1-3,  1893)  are  supported  by  the  following  sampling  of 
sources:  March  1 — U.S.  Postal  Service,  1978-1984,  p.  23;  Luff,  1943  reprint,  p.  132;  March 
2 — Brookman,  1967,  p.  68;  and  March  3 — U.S.  Postal  Service,  1978-1984,  p.  23;  Fleetwood 
Standard  First  Day  Cover  Catalog.  We  have  no  personal  preference  and  can  only  add  that 
USPOD  Bill  Book  No.  6 shows  no  shipment  of  8c  Columbians  in  February  1893,  only  starting 
in  March  1893.  Yet  the  postal  service  did  ship  that  8c  cardboard  “proof’  on  March  1,  1893,  that 
Mr.  Vora  reported.  The  postal  service  had  announced  that  they  would  start  issuing  the  stamp 
on  March  1st  and  the  question  is  did  they?  This  can  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  1893  fiscal  year 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General  where  on  p.  474  of  the  included  report  of  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  it  is  plainly  stated  that  “the  8-cent  Columbian  stamp  was  first  issued  on  the 
1st  of  March  1893  . . . .”  When  it  was  first  used  is  another  question  and  more  difficult  to 
determine. 

For  the  first  use  of  the  8c  Columbian  we  refer  to  two  sources,  viz.:  1.  Siskin,  1990,  and 
2.  Cummings,  1992.  From  the  first,  entitled  Checklist  of  First  Days  and  Earliest  Documented 
Covers,  1847-1931  we  are  given  a first  day  of  sale  of  March  1893  (no  specific  day)  and  an  earliest 
documented  cover  of  April  17,  1893.  From  the  second  source  (the  1993  Scott  U.S.  Specialized 
Catalogue)  we  are  given  an  earliest  known  use  of  March  3,  1893. 


Counterfeits 

Now  we  consider  a side  issue. 

There  haven’t  been  many  counterfeits  of  the  Columbians  and  probably  the  best  have  been 
very  recent  but  with  the  help  of  Varro  Tyler  we  show  a couple  of  old  ones  that  are  more  curiosi- 
ties than  dangerous. 

The  more  accurate  of  the  two  counterfeits  that  we  show,  both  in  the  $5  denomination,  came 
out  of  Germany  in  sets  of  several  variations.  They  were  produced  by  lithography,  including  the 
overprints,  so  they  aren’t  difficult  to  recognize  as  not  genuine  for  anyone  who  has  learned  to 
determine  major  printing  methods.  The  color,  of  course  black  for  $5,  is  not  difficult  to  imitate 
but  checking  the  paper  and  the  perforations  can  be  helpful. 

The  German  overprinted  example  (Figure  6)  is  on  a relatively  thick  wove  paper  of  horizon- 
tal grain.  We  got  very  thick  measures  of  0.0076",  0.0077",  and  0.0080".  There  is  a suggestion  of 
vertical  ribbing  on  the  back.  We  consider  the  black  cancel  to  have  been  struck  by  a metal  hand- 
stamp  but  are  unable  to  make  anything  out  of  the  lettering.  The  size  of  the  design  is  1.345"  x 
0.845"-0.85".  The  perforations  are  stroke-type,  somewhat  irregular,  and  gauge  a weak  12. 

The  next  German  example  (Figure  7)  bears  a red  overprint  with  small  letters  of  “IMITA- 
TION !,”  measuring  ca.  0.74"  long  by  ca.  0.13"  high.  The  print  measures  1.35"  x 0.875"  and  it 
is  on  a vertically  grained  wove  paper  which  helps  to  account  for  the  greater  height  measurement 
over  the  unoverprinted  example.  This  time  the  paper  is  of  a more  normal  thickness  of 
0.0028"-0.0030".  Again  we  have  a stroke  perforation  but  with  a gauge  of  ll'A. 

The  last  German  example  (Figure  8)  has  a large  red  overprint  of  “IMITATION  !,”  ca.  1.01" 
long  by  ca.  0.23"-0.24"  high.  The  print  measures  1 .345"— 1.35"  by  0.875"  and  it  is  on  vertically 
grained  wove  paper.  The  paper  again  is  of  normal  thickness  of  0.0029"-0.0030",  and  again,  a 
stroke  type  of  perforation  and  a gauge  of  IIV2. 

The  work  of  this  forger  received  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  authorities  and  we  present  two 
letters  found  in  our  National  Archives: 
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Fig.  6t  German  overprinted  facsimile. 


Fig.  8.  German  facsimile  with  large  red  overprint 
“IMITATION  !” 


Fig.  7.  German  facsimile  with  small  red  overprint 
“IMITATION  !” 


Fig.  9.  Sample  denomination  of  Japanese  fac- 
similes. 


Department  of  State 
Washington,  April  23,  1894. 

The  Honorable 

The  Postmaster  General 
Sir: 

Referring  to  the  Department’s  letter  of  the  3rd  of  October  last,  to  you  relative  to  the  action 
of  the  German  Government  in  regard  to  the  issue  and  sale  in  Germany  of  fac-simile  Columbian 
stamps,  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  information  and  consideration,  a copy  of  a further 
despatch.  No.  70  of  the  31st  ultimo,  from  the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  on  the  subject. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ellwin  F.  Uhl 
Acting  Secretary. 

Enclosure:  A copy  as  above 

Translation.  Foreign  Office. 

Note  Verbale. 

To  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Referring  to  the  Note  Verbale  of  the  28th  of  September  last,  the  Foreign  Office  has  the  honor 
to  inform  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  merchant  Hugo  Michel  of 
Apolda  obtained  the  imitations  of  the  Columbus  stamps  which  he  has  held  for  sale  from  the  mer- 
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chant  Adolf  Kruger  of  Hanover  who  is  mentioned  in  the  note  of  the  Ambassador,  dated  Septem- 
ber 6th  last,  to  which  last  named  person  they  had  been  furnished  by  the  lithographic  establish- 
ment of  P.  Hagelberg  at  Berlin.  Under  the  laws  which  prevail  no  proceedings  could  be  taken 
against  Kruger  and  Michel  for  the  reason  that  the  stamps  found  in  their  possession  were 
expressly  characterized  as  not  genuine  by  the  designation  “Imitation”  impressed  on  them,  appar- 
ently subsequently  to  their  manufacture,  in  red  latin  printed  characters.  It  was,  therefore,  only  a 
question  of  the  possibility  of  taking  action  in  the  matter  pursuant  to  Sec.  360  Nos.  4 and  5 of  the 
Imperial  Penal  Code  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  May  13,  1891.  Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  law 
it  is  forbidden  to  make,  without  written  authorization  from  an  authority,  dies  which  can  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  postage  stamps,  as  also,  without  written  authorization  from  an  authority 
to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  impressions  from  such  dies,  or  to  furnish  such  impressions  to 
other  persons  than  the  authorities.  The  searching  investigation  made  has,  however,  shown  that 
the  prosecution  of  Hagelberg  on  the  basis  of  those  provisions  is  now  barred  by  limitation  of  time 
(Sec.  67  of  the  Imperial  Penal  Code).  On  the  other  hand  the  confiscation  of  the  dies  mentioned, 
which  had  already  been  seized,  has  been  ordered  by  judgment,  dated  February  21st  last  of  the 
Amts-Court  I,  Department  140  of  this  city.  No  impressions  from  the  dies  referred  to  were  found 
in  Hagelberg’s  possession. 

Berlin  March  29,  1894. 

The  other  lithographic  counterfeit  came  out  of  Japan  according  to  Varro  Tyler  (See  Tyler, 
1991,  pp.  65-66).  Again  we  show  the  $5  effort  as  Figure  9,  this  example  having  a multiple-bar 
black  cancel.  The  design  measures  1.33-1.335"  by  0.855"-0.86".  The  example  checked  was  on  a 
vertically  grained  wove  paper  measuring  0.0025"-0.0027"  in  thickness.  The  perforation  is 
IOV2XII.  The  obvious  fault  about  this  poor  thing  is  that  the  word  “dollars'’  is  misspelled  as  “ool- 
lars”  and  should  fool  no  one.  Tyler  credits  this  counterfeit  to  a Tokyo  merchant  named 
Kamigata. 
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Congreve  Security  Printing  Process  Under  Study 

The  London  Philatelist  of  April  1992  carried  a report  of  research  on  actual  plates  for  the 
Congreve  process  for  two-color  printing  used  by  Charles  Whiting  for  his  entries  in  the  British 
Treasury  Competition  for  the  Penny  Black.  These  plates  were  purchased  by  the  Royal  Philatelic 
Society,  London,  in  1964  for  its  museum.  Its  archivist,  Geoffrey  Wood,  has  had  their  composi- 
tion scientifically  analyzed,  with  the  results  in  the  report  along  with  conclusions  about  Con- 
greve’s methods.  Further  research  into  compound-plate  printing  is  now  being  carried  out  on  the 
plates  in  Britain  by  the  Foundation  for  Ephemera  Studies  and  will  be  reported  on  in  LP.  Sir 
William  Congreve  patented  his  process  in  1820  and  it  was  used  for  producing  bank  notes  and 
duty  (revenue)  stamps. 


1993  Scott’s  U.S.  “Specialized”  Continues  with  Essay  Listings 

The  1993  edition  of  Scott’s  U.S.  “Specialized”  catalogue  marks  the  second  year  for  the  new 
essay  section,  and  the  addition  of  44  new  items  indicates  that  the  publishers  are  taking  this  area 
seriously  and  intend  to  refine  it  further.  That  is  good  news  for  our  specialty.  As  yet,  unfor- 
tunately, not  many  dealers  are  using  the  Scott  numbering  system  for  essays  but  are  sticking  with 
the  old  clumsy  amalgam  of  original  Brazer  and  revised  Finkelburg/Brazer  numbers.  Not  one  of 
the  systems  is  perfect  but  it  now  makes  sense  to  switch  to  the  more  widely  available  Scott  system 
which  is  perfectly  adequate  in  most  instances.  Only  in  those  few  cases  involving  some  esoteric 
or  unusually  rare  items  should  reference  to  Brazer  be  necessary  in  commerce.  In  serious  studies, 
of  course,  Brazer  numbers  should  be  included  along  with  Scott  to  give  the  complete  picture. 

In  the  proof  section,  according  to  the  publisher’s  press  release,  “Values  are  up  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  small  die  proofs  and  plate  proofs  on  India  paper  and  for  Columbian  plate 
proofs  on  card.”  As  specialists  know,  there  continue  to  be  isolated  instances  within  these  listings 
of  misattributions.  Can  we  hope  that  someday  soon  a specialist  will  come  forward  and  help 
Scott  clean  up  this  long-standing  section? 

Of  course,  the  rest  of  this  1993  edition  boasts  of  improvements,  too,  the  most  widely  her- 
alded of  which  is  the  replacement  of  old  illustrations  with  “new  images  that  are  sharp  and  clear” 
in  standardized  actual  size  of  the  stamps.  But  compared  with  the  quality  seen  in  almost  all  other 
areas  of  philatelic  literature,  commercial  or  non-profit,  that  sharpness  and  clearness  is  a very 
subjective  assessment  indeed.  Nevertheless,  most  of  us  have  a general  idea  of  what  the  stamps 
look  like,  so  the  many  other  good  features  continue  to  make  the  “Specialized”  indispensable. 

BRM 
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American  Bank  Note  Advertising  Note/Card 

Shown  here,  courtesy  of  Gene  Hessler,  is  a proof  of  an  advertising  piece  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Co.  when  it  was  located  at  142  Broadway  in  New  York.  According  to  The  Story  of 
American  Bank  Note  Company  by  Griffiths,  in  1867  the  concern  moved  to  new  quarters  at  142 
Broadway  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  Street  and  stayed  there  for  17  years.  That  chronology  would 
date  this  piece  between  1867  and  1884. 

Replete  with  Nth  century  style  vignettes  and  a fine  engraving  of  Washington,  it  is  note- 
worthy for  the  inscription  in  three  languages— French  at  left,  Spanish  at  right,  English  at  the 
bottom: 


Engraves  and  prints  steel  plates  for  bank  notes,  government  bonds,  certificates  of 
stock,  bills  of  exchange,  postage  stamps,  etc. 


/ ■ 

'//  S//W/W0  z zz/z/zzzz/zz/z  z // /z/z/zztZzt/ i 
z/z  zzzzzr  /z//z/z.z  z/z.  '/ztzztzz  At  zzztz/z/ 
Az/zz  zZzz  /z  z/z/zzzzzA  / zA.  ' Atzz  Ztt  z Jz/zrz.  / 

t //,/////  -A//,.,,//  / ///*,  * 


r,  zAzZ/z/z  z/z  t/tzzz  z / ztzZyAAzyzzz / z zZzrzt 
t/tt'tztz/ttrt/zt  z ' ''////A/,  zA  _ Azzzzz/zzz.  > 

A A/zyzZ/Zz  zz.zz/z  fzzzzztzzzzzzz  zzZ  A zzzy'zzzz/z 
* z/zZz  /zt  zz  z '/zrzz/tz  •'/zzZz/zt.zz/zy/zz  z/z 


_ '//Z0z  z Ai>z  A “AAz/zt/z  / ■ 'ArAzA  AA  // . 
•fAi.  Ar//t/tz  z/fr.zz  ■/  -Ast A AA//z  ' jAf' . *f/z< 

ft  ; 


0 zzyzzzzz.z  z/z/z  \ 
At  zz  ///  A/  t //f 


The  Worm  Turns  Department 

Today,  private  sector  security  printing  firms  vie  to  take  business  away  from  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  In  1885,  the  situation  was  just  the  opposite,  as  this  note  from  the  Sep- 
tember 1885  issue  of  the  Philatelic  Journal  of  America  as  reprinted  in  the  May  1939  American 
Philatelist  reveals: 

“Among  the  bids  for  manufacturing  the  U.S.  Postage  stamps  for  the  four  fiscal  years,  com- 
mencing July  1,  1885,  was  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  which  entered  for  the  first  time  as  a competitor,  and  its  bid  was:  .09  per 
1,000  for  the  different  kinds  of  stamps  printed  on  hand-roller  presses;  .0775  per  1,000  printed  on 
steam-power  presses  with  part  hand  work;  .09  per  1,000  printed  wholly  by  steam-power  with 
right  to  require  it  to  be  done  on  hand-roller  presses  if  steam  printing  should  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. Their  bid  offer  was  rejected,  however,  and  as  heretofore  the  American  Bank  Note  Com- 
pany gets  the  money  which  otherwise  would  have  been  paid  simply  from  the  P.O.  Dept,  to  the 
Treasury  Dept.” 
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COMPREHENSIVE  STOCK  OF 

U.S.  (and  few  B.N.A.)  ESSAYS 

(especially  1851-57,  1869  and  Banknotes) 
and  PROOFS  (including  Trial  Colors) 
and  SPECIMEN  Overprints 
Available  to  you  an  approval 
Your  specific  want  list  appreciated. 

Installment  Payment  Terms  If  Desired 
(No  Interest  or  Carrying  Charges) 

JACK  E.  MOLESWORTH,  INC. 

88  BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02108 
Phone  (617)  523-2522 

CSA  APS  EPS 


Group  Forms  to  Study  Engravings  of 
EPS  Member  Yves  Baril 

The  following  is  a press  release  from  John  Denune  of  Granville,  Ohio: 

A group  studying  the  work  of  Canada’s  master  intaglio  portrait  engraver,  Yves  Baril,  is 
being  formed.  Baril  has  engraved  over  200  postage  stamps  and  banknotes  including  the  U.S.  350 
Chavez  stamp  and  the  new  $1  Bahamian  Christopher  Columbus  banknote.  A listing  of  Baril’s 
work  and  his  biography  is  currently  being  formed.  Intaglio  engraving  was  at  its  height  of 
popularity  in  the  mid-19th  Century,  but  today  there  are  only  a few  dozen  of  these  artists  working. 
A similar  group,  studying  the  work  of  portrait  engraver  Czlaw  Slania,  was  formed  several  years 
ago.  If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  part  of  our  group,  send  an  SASE.  To  commemorate  the 
inception  of  our  group,  three  different  intaglio  proofs  by  Baril  are  being  offered:  Baril’s  version 
of  the  “Eagle  perched  on  Rock”  vignette  (the  original  appears  on  the  extremely  rare  1861  $50 
interest-bearing  note  and  in  1983  the  Plate  Printers  Union  used  it,  along  with  six  other  eagles,  on 
their  scarce  Balpex  spider  proof.  Baril  engraved  his  name  in  the  base  of  the  steel  die  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  original);  Baril’s  Mexican  scene  (a  proposed  design  or  essay  for  the  reverse  of  the  1969 
five  peso  Mexican  banknote);  Baril’s  “Cargo  on  the  Levee”  vignette  (pictures  a barrel,  bales  and 
ingots  on  a dock  with  a sailing  ship  and  a steam  ship  in  the  background). 

These  intaglio  proofs  were  printed  on  8 x 6-inch,  acid-free  stock  by  security  printer  Borman 
Engraving  of  Cincinnati.  Each  hand-fed  proof  is  taken  from  Baril’s  original  hand-engraved  steel 
die.  Some  2,500  black  proofs  were  printed  of  each  of  the  three  vignettes  and  1,000  sets  of  five  color 
proofs  were  printed  of  each  vignette.  Black  proofs  are  $5  each  and  sets  of  five  color  proofs  are 
$25.  Please  add  $1  to  each  order  for  postage.  Make  checks  payable  to  Yves  Baril  Study  Group, 
in  care  of  John  Denune,  234  E.  Broadway,  Granville,  OH  43023.  (614)  587-0276. 
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Sooner  or  later — 
you  will  probably  give 
consideration  to  the  sale 
of  your  collection.  When 
you  do,  why  not  contact  a 
leader  in  your  field.  . . . 


700  SPRINGMIIL  STREET 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO  44903 


i BUYING  & SELLING  * 

X imiTen  ctatec  X 


UNITED  STATES 


WILLIAM  S.  LANGS 

P.O.  Box  46 

New  Milford,  NJ  07646 
Ph.201-836-0880  • FAX  201-801-0460 


Excellent  Stock  of  U.S. 
Proofs,  Trial  Color  Proofs, 
Essays  and  B-O-B. 

SEND  $1.00  IN  POSTAGE 
FOR  MY  15  PAGE  PRICE  LIST! 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  AUCTIONS? 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  auctioning  your  philatelic 
property  through  Harmers  and  the  many  other  unique  services 
we  offer  are  detailed  in  our  brochure  “Philatelic  Selling.”  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking! 


Sales  to  date  $11,500,000.00 


PHILATELIC  SELLING 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW  FOR  OUR  1992-1993  AUCTION  SEASON 


THE  THREE  HARMER  OPTIONS 
AUCTION  • PRIVATE  TREATY  • DIRECT  PURCHASE 

Write  now  and  request  the  most  informative  booklet  in  Philately,  or  contact 
Jack  LaCalamito  or  Richard  Debney  on  our  Sellers  Number  1-800-223-6076. 

H.R.  HARMER  INC. 

International  Stamp  Auctioneers 
14  EAST  33rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10016 
Telephone:  (212)  532-3700 

Minimum  Market  Value  $2,000  Auction,  $1,000  Private  Treaty  and  Direct  Purchase 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  THE  DALE/LICHTENSTEIN  COLLECTIONS 


